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The Problem of Vocational Train- 
ing Facing Modern Youth 


A. H. HUGHEY 
City Superintendent of Schools, El Paso, Tex. 


W: LIVE in an age of romance. 


Romance in public action and _ public 
thought. What can be more romantic 
than a subject that deals with something 
“facing modern youth?” High hopes and 
noble duties, and courageous hearts are 
the notes that sing through the words 
“facing modern youth.” 

Romance does not imply falsity or ulti- 
mate failure, though it may be accompa- 
nied by illusion and imperfection. It does 
imply courage and vision, a discarding of 
fear, and an unselfish devotion to the solu- 
tion of a problem or the conquering of an 
evil, even though the magnanimous effort 
is condemned by tradition and the common 
fears of common people. 

This is a time of ideals, and a scorn of 
fear and tradition. No lion-hearted Rich- 
ard ever sallied forth on a crusade with 
more faith, hope and valor than we have 
set forth in America to rescue the common 
or underprivileged man from those who 
exploit him, and to assert the right of the 
“forgotten man” to a higher level of living. 
Though starvation has been one of nature’s 
most common weapons, yet “none of our 
people shall starve” are the words that 
rang across the continent. “None of our 
people shall die of destitution, want, and 
neglect,” yet for countless generations 
mother nature has with the soothing hand 
of death closed the eyes of those least fit 
to survive. “Human rights are greater 
than property rights,” is the heart-thought 
today of millions of human beings, and, 
chafing against laws and rules and customs 
and institutions, the human hand and 


human heart are raised to heaven in what 
is here a vow, and there a threat, and every- 
where a prayer. 

Again, we have vowed that old age 
shall be protected, and that the tragedy of 
unemployment shall be met by insurance. 

Again, where men who are organized 
wish to employ men who are not organ- 
ized, the latter must be allowed to organize 
and protect their interests by collective 
bargaining. 

Men and women have entrusted their 
life’s labor’s savings to other men or insti- 
tutions who held themselves out as worthy 
of trust under government authorization, 
and yet they have lost their all. “It shall 
not happen again,” thunders the voice of 
our nation today, as we set up the guar- 
antee of bank deposits law. 

Men and women have been preyed upon 
and defrauded of their substance by para- 
sites of their kind working within the laws. 
And the Government today is saying that 
its people must be protected from such 
harpies—and from themselves, just as it 
long ago undertook to protect society from 
the opium seller. 

These are new levels of human rela- 
tionship in the United States, and there 
appeared to be a boldness, a gallantry, a 
courage in the assertion of them which 
have caught the hearts of people. We 
may well call such efforts romantic, be- 
cause of the human thrill that is in men, 
and because the idealism must later take 
more practical form in order to endure. 

Noteworthy today is the change in the 
attitude of people from trying, by laws or 
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social judgments, to regulate the personal 
lives of one another. Now we seek, by 
laws and improved practices, to regulate 
the economic environment and activity of 
men. 

The personal weaknesses and vices of 
men, such as alcohol, gambling, lotteries, 
vagrancy, etc., seem to be much less the 
concern of government today than that 
men should have a square deal econom- 
ically, and a new deal in the economic pro- 
tection and aid given them. Personal 
character and culture are less the direct 
concern of government today than are 
training for earning power and for citizen- 
ship, and for adaptation to environment. 

We look out on the national scene these 
days and see such things as the following: 

There are, or recently were, five million 
youth, out of twenty million, aged 16 to 
25, out of employment and out of school. 
Some say the figure is three million who 
would have been at work in normal times. 
Yet there is recently a shortage of skilled 
workers, we are told, in many lines of em- 
ployment. 

Again, we are told that the life span 
of a man in this country has teen length- 
ened by an average of five to seven years, 
and the period of employment has thus 
been lengthened. This may well operate 
against opportunities for youth. 

And yet again, the marvelous progress of 
machinery and invention has reduced the 
opportunities for employment. Techno- 
logical unemployment they call it. And 
youth, in addition to age, cannot find 
work as it formerly could. 

The increased use of women in industry 
and commerce has also been cited as a 
cause of unemployment. 

So at once we say, “Here is a problem 
facing modern youth” and something must 
be done about it. The enormous vitality 
and courage of America proposes to do 
something about it, even though the ideal 
is romantic, and the means are untried 
heretofore or seem visionary to many of us. 

Of course, not all people recognize 


this, or anything else, as a problem. To 
them the ready answer is, “Leave them 
alone ; they, or all of them that are worthy, 
will come through as they have done for 
generations before.” “Laissez faire” and 
“the devil take the hindmost” are their 
life philosophy, and they seem to believe 
that human relations are a jungle in which 
only the fittest in slaying one another 
should survive. Such people forget that 
centuries ago mankind began to better its 
conditions by cooperative action and think- 
ing; it began to civilize itself. And for a 
long time now by slow, painful, halting 
steps it has struggled against its own lower 
nature to set itself on better and better 
levels of living. A more decent life, a more 
humane life, a more comfortable life, a 
higher and wiser life, have been the aims 
the race struggled for, and every step 
ahead has been against the laissez-faire 
people, and full of contention and mis- 
takes, and of the delusions of romance and 
of dreams. 

It was, indeed, a romantic solution to 
some part of the modern youth problem 
when the idea of the C.C.C. was envisioned 
and put into action. It seems to have 
worked surprisingly well so far as it goes, 
though laughed at as visionary by many at 
first. 

“Let them keep on going to school,” said 
many people, and while many youth are 
thus accounted for, and are in school for 
lack of employment, this has been only a 
minor solution, even with the encourage- 
ment of N.Y.A., etc. There are too many 
others not employed and not in school. 

Suppose we strip the problem down to 
its everyday facts. 

By youth is meant ages 16 to 25; though 
once it was 14 to 21. 

By vocational training is meant assist- 
ance to earning power or employment. 

By “facing modern youth” we imply 
that youth in turn is facing its problem. 
This is not fully true. All too many youth 
are not facing anything, are avoiding some 
facts not agreeable to them. However, if 
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confronted with a definite plan or national 
policy of guiding and preparing youth to 
employment, the confusion would, no 
doubt, be greatly lessened in their minds. 

And by “problem” we imply something 
which has a solution if we can only find it. 

And the simple facts are—at least three 

million modern youth frustrated, dis- 
couraged, demoralized, deteriorating; a na- 
tional calamity deserving as urgent and 
skillful attention as any of our financial 
affairs. Three million youth, unnaturally 
and abnormally sacrificed to nation-wide 
economic mistakes and unjustifiable con- 
ditions, are worth three billion dollars—a 
thousand each—to save for the sake of our 
nation, not to speak of themselves indi- 
vidually. They constitute a menace and a 
weakness that must be avoided even though 
the majority of youth of this age can be 
accounted for in school or employment. A 
recent Department of Interior bulletin 
gives these figures: 4,700,000 youth 15 to 
24 inclusive out of school, unemployed, and 
seeking employment, and 300,000 out of 
school, unemployed, and not seeking em- 
ployment. 
_ So the figure of three million of young 
humanity deteriorating to a burden and a 
menace to America is conservative, and 
it means that after our romantic and ideal- 
istic impulse is expanded in talking, resolv- 
ing, and planning, we should get down at 
once to practical and painstaking solutions 
that will work instead of being mere pub- 
licity copy. 

Our leaders have set the goal, have 
voiced their high resolve, and have set 
about some temporary action. For their 
ideals and for their romantic courage we 
are, and should be, grateful. Their faith, 
hope and charity have lifted us to a higher 
level. While our knights and leaders have 
gone on ahead it is necessary for us foot 
soldiers in this battle for human better- 
ment to consolidate the gains and to set in 
working order the conquered territory. 

The youth problem of today must be 
solved. Youth needs guidance; youth 


wants opportunity. Youth has a right to 
say that it does not want to be trained in 
the oldest trade of man—the trade of war, 
even though there is no question that youth 
who now denounce it, and who hate that 
trade as we all do, would be found follow- 
ing it if their country deemed it necessary. 

We may as well admit two things to 
modern youth: (1) We elders have not 
set them the best example of business, eco- 
nomic, social, and civic adult life. And 
(2) we have not provided for them the 
best or most effective type of public edu- 
cation to initiate them into earning power 
and citizenship. 

We do not have to condemn cultural or 
academic education when we say it has 
been inadequate and has not met the needs 
of the majority of youth. We do not have 
to condemn education for leisure, for 
leadership, etc., when we insist that today’s 
needs absolutely require a more effective 
training and guidance of youth in voca- 
tional lines. 

Ten years ago I was privileged to ad- 
dress this body in Los Angeles and then 
urged that vocational education in this 
country be kept separate from that devour- 
ing giant of academic education, as exem- 
plified in our well-established high schools 
and colleges. I have seen no need to 
modify that attitude. 

The states and localities are, in the main, 
devoted to academic public schools in and 
above the elementary grades. Only the 
Federal Government seems to have the 
field or see the need of elaborate school or- 
ganization for vocational training, voca- 
tional guidance, reducing unemployment, 
employment agencies or exchanges, rehabil- 
itation and retraining, public forums for 
civic education, etc. 

There is no question as to the seriousness 
of the problem which is facing at least 
three million youth in this country, who 
in normal times would be employed. Per- 
haps, so far, our thoughts have been of a 
more romantic or idealistic type in meet- 
ing this problem than of a practical type. 
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Possibly we might learn from England 
and Scandinavian countries how youth is 
aided by employment exchanges, unemploy- 
ment insurance, etc. Neither C.C.C. nor 
N.Y.A. seem to me to have touched over 
10 to 20 per cent of the problem. The 
immediate need is for some means of 
guiding youth to that employment that is 
both suitable to individual cases and is in 
need of youth’s services. There is now 
little of liaison service between youth and 
opportunities. Our National Government 
could do no better thing than to provide, 
in proper centers all over the country, 
skilled and experienced men in personnel 
work. To such convenient agencies, 
youth, seeking employment, could go and 
receive guidance on the preparation for 
life work, and if prepared already could 
be connected with such openings or oppor- 
tunities as our Federal Personnel Director 
would have listed. 

The Harrison-Fletcher Bill provides for 
the appropriation of $100,000,000 as an 
aid to support education in general, and 
the disbursement of such funds is to be 
left entirely to the educational authorities 
of the various states. Would it not be an 
idea at least worth consideration, if this 
money were used for the benefit of youth 
between the ages of 16 and 25 in providing 
them with (1) more adequate vocational 
training through bigger and better voca- 
tional schools, and (2) providing in each 
community of sufficient size an employment 
director for youth, whose sole responsibil- 
ity would be to have first a complete ac- 
quaintance with opportunities for employ- 
ment in that locality or elsewhere, and 
second a complete acquaintance with the 
youth of his community individually, its 
qualifications, needs and desires. 

I am fairly well acquainted with one 
vocational school, which is small when com- 
pared with those in larger cities, but which 
has been rather effective in maintaining an 
intimate connection between its students 
and employers. The work done by this 
school is perhaps as nearly complete as it 


is able to be with its funds and its person- 
nel, but its accomplishment so far only 
proves what it could do more completely 
with better support. It does not reach 
enough of the youth of its community, 
although those who avail themselves of its 
help are, with surprising effectiveness, 
placed in employment. Hence an increas- 
ing number of employers in that commu- 
nity are looking to this school for youth 
who have been trained, or whose training 
at least has been begun for the lines of 
work in which employers now need help 
with the return of business and industrial 
activity. Why should there not be in that 
community an office which would have a 
census, or continuous survey of all youth 
between the ages of 16 and 25, and which 
could account for each one of them; and 
also a continuous survey of employment 
opportunities. 

The vocational school of which I spoke 
covers the span of human life in the stu- 
dents for whom it tries to provide facil- 
ities. In fact, in one room may be found 
a two-year-old infant in a nursery school 
which is under a skilled director, aided by 
young women from home economics courses 
in the school. In another room may be 
found a person near 70, for example, who is 
seeking to remedy late in life the defects 
of early education, or is hoping to increase 
earning capacity by increased proficiency 
in some work in which he may be inter- 
ested. Effective as this school seems to be 
in its community, there is still a gap there, 
and in other places I believe there is in 
general a greater gap between the world 
of employment and the world of the voca- 
tional school. 

We have risen to the belief that the 
employer in America owes more to the 
employee than the payment of the daily 
wage. The better business men today 
admit their shortsightedness and ruinous 
selfishness heretofore. We believe that in 
the interest of his business in the future 
the employer should be deeply concerned 
with the future of the employees whom he 
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is now using, and with the training of the 
employees whom he will be using as time 
goes on. In other words, if an employer 
regards his business as stable and perma- 
nent, he should be deeply interested in the 
young men and women now in such dis- 
tress from lack of employment and he 
should join his efforts and plans for the 
future with the vocational school of his 
community so that human material arriv- 
ing between the ages of 16 and 25, at the 
stage when it needs and must seek em- 
ployment, will be able to find it, will be 
ready for it when it is found, and will have 
been guided so that the employment is as 
nearly as possible the kind more suited to 
him, and consequently most suited to his 
future employer. 

I fear very much that state systems of 
education can never be depended upon 
alone to provide adequately for vocational 
training. They are too engrossed with 
the academic public school and its support. 
It is the Federal Government which has 
led the way in provision of vocational 
training, and which, I believe, must con- 
tinue to assume this lead. I see no need 
for any conflict to exist here. If the state 
assumes the responsibility for the general 
or academic education of the boy or girl 
up to the age of 16, or the first two years 
of high school, the state has discharged a 
most important and burdensome function 
if it does this job well. After about age 
16, or after the first two years of high 
school, the needs of youth diverge. Some 
go on and should go on with their academic 
and collegiate education under state sup- 
port; others just as able are eliminated, or 
should be guided from further pursuance 
of the academic type of education. These 
might, in part, be guided into such voca- 
tional or semi-vocational subjects as now 
are usually found in manual arts and com- 
mercial courses. In this way, these stu- 
dents may continue in high school and may 
attain a non-college preparatory high 
school graduation. 

However, on reaching an age of about 


16, or the completion of about the second 
year of high school, many capable students 
have already dropped out of school, and 
the serious part of our problem begins with 
them. There should be an adequate school 
of vocational training for them, and there 
should be competent vocational guidance 
for them, and there should further be in 
this community office an employment direc- 
tor who should assume responsibility for 
placing them and following them up in 
suitable lines of employment. He should 
endeavor to see to it that there is as little 
human wastage as possible in his commu- 
nity, even though there may always be 
some examples of youth out of whom no 
one can make a worth-while man or 
woman in this world. The number of 
wayward, defective, or untrainable youth 
can be kept to a minimum if the commu- 
nity is properly interested, and if the voca- 
tional school and employment director for 
the community give their adequate support 
and attend to their jobs. 

It is a serious indictment of our present 
system of public education that of the many 
youth now out of school, unemployed and 
seeking employment, three-fourths of them 
have never had any sort of training or 
preparation for any kind of employment. 

Finally, let us remember that vocational 
training is for youth, primarily, though 
older re-trainees may use it. It is for these 
five million from 16 to 25. It is interested 
in employers and must cooperate with them 
intimately for the sake of youth. It is in- 
terested in all organizations for the better- 
ment of labor and labor conditions, and 
must cooperate with them intimately for 
the sake of youth whom vocational training 
serves. But the training and guidance of 
youth is the purpose of our organization, 
and our course is straight down the middle 
of the road. Without going further into 
aspects or details, let us rise to a grasp of 
the grandeur of the task of working for 
the training of the youth of the country. 

Let’s not question the virility of the 
American people. 
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Let’s not question their capacity for 
faith. 

Let’s not, doubt their ability to hope. 

Their capacity for charity, for coopera- 
tion, for social improvement is a thing 
which America is now testing out. 

A people cradled for a half dozen gener- 
ations in triumphant pioneering individual- 
ism cannot rise to cooperative levels of social 
betterment endeavor along new lines in 
the course of a few months. 

To perfect an organization with prac- 
tical aims and methods, for solving the 
problem of vocational training for modern 
youth, and for minimizing unemployment 
among over five million youth now in dis- 
tress, requires time. 

But now, of all times, is the time to try. 
Now is the time to voice our faith and 
solidify our ideals. Now is the time to 


establish the principle that the greatest 
good a man may do for himself or the 
world is the proper nurturing and training 
of the generation that is to follow him. 
Only in this way may we avoid the rise 
and fall of nations and civilizations, and 
the wreckage that has come to great peo- 
ples heretofore through their individual 
selfishness and lack of foresight. Thus 
permanence may be attained for human 
progress. 

Our better visions are worth reaching 
for. And we shall be unworthy if in these 
days and these years we do not show the 
courage which a troubled world looks to 
America to exhibit as civilization’s leader. 
We need fear only fear and we need look 
only forward. 

For we live in an age of romance. 








Executive Committee Elections 


Dr. Ray Fife, Past President of the A.V.A., retired from the Execu- 
tive Committee at the San Antonio Convention after several years of service 
in the capacity of Vice-President, President and Past President. Mr. H. A. 
Tiemann, Vice-President, representing Part-Time Education, also retired, 
his term having expired. 

Dr. A. K. Getman, Chief of the Agricultural Education Bureau of 
the State Department of Education at Albany, New York, was elected 
President for a term of one year. Mr. E. B. Matthew, State Director of 
Vocational Education, Little Rock, Arkansas, was elected Vice-President, 
representing Agricultural Education, for a term of three years. 

Mr. O. D. Adams, State Director of Vocational Education, Salem, 
Oregon, was elected Vice-President, representing Part-Time Education, 
for a term of three years. 

Mr. George P. Hambrecht remains a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee in the capacity of Past President, representing the field of Guidance 
during the term of Dr. Getman as President. 

Mr. Charles W. Sylvester, Director of Vocational Education of Balti- 
more, Maryland, was re-elected Treasurer for another year. 

Mr. L. H. Dennis was re-elected by the Executive Committee as 
Executive Secretary for another term of three years. 























What Air Conditioning Means for 
Industrial Education 


A. J. RUMMEL 


Industrial Engineer, San Antonio Public Service Company, San Antonio, Texas 


Editor’s Comment.—The instructor who wishes to give his 
students information concerning the advisability of selecting the 
field of air conditioning as a life work, and the vocational di- 
rectors and supervisors who are thinking about having courses 
in air conditioning included in their vocational education programs 
will find the following article enlightening and interesting — 


B. H. V. O. 


‘tm advancement of civilization and 
science, new inventions, accumulation of 
knowledge, development of mass produc- 
tion, and keener competition in business 
have resulted in an increasing trend to 
education being administered with at least 
some thought as to the probable future oc- 
cupation of the student. Since 83 percent 
of all the gainfully employed people in the 
United States today are in the so-called 
wage earning class, the vital importance of 
specialized education, in which the utmost 
and primary importance is in terms of in- 
come, becomes evident. 

To determine the measures necessary for 
the greater and more effective training of 
our young people for the wage earning oc- 
cupations requires that our educational 
authorities be constantly investigating the 
fundamentals of the various industries, in 
an effort to determine the future outlook 
for the industry, the required employment, 
steadiness of employment, wages, and op- 
portunities for advancement. 

The development of the automobile and 
radio industries during the first quarter of 
the twentieth century largely contributed to 
American leadership in the industrial fields. 
The development of these industries has 


benefited mankind generally, has created 
employment for a large number of people, 
and will no doubt be considered as two of 
the most important and beneficial develop- 
ments of the twentieth century. 

The rapid rise of the automobile in- 
dustry is an example of the development 
that can be expected of any industry 
founded on sound economic needs. It is 
estimated that for the year 1936 over 
4,600,000 new cars and trucks will be pro- 
duced compared to 4 in 1895. The amount 
of wholesale business in new cars and 
trucks, accessories, tire replacements, parts 
replacements, and gasoline and oil will ap- 
proximate ten billion dollars. In addition 
to the thousands of people employed in the 
106,000 retail outlets, 320,000 retail gaso- 
line stations, and in the industries supply- 
ing the raw materials to the manufacturers, 
over 10 per cent of all the gainfully em- 
ployed workers in the United States are 
directly or indirectly employed by this 
industry. 

The rise of the radio industry has like- 
wise been rapid. This year alone, approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 units will be sold. 

An infant industry today, but one that 
during the next few years holds the po- 
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tential promise of becoming the next step- 
ping stone to a higher standard of living; 
one that will be as great as the automobile 
and radio industry ; and one which promises 
to offer to several thousands of our ablest 
youths even greater opportunities for 
careers than does the automobile and radio 
industry, is the air conditioning industry. 
This industry is the outgrowth of two 
other industries—heating and _refrigera- 
tion. It is built on the use of principles 
and practices tried and proven for many 
years. It has adopted developments of the 
heating and ventilating industry, combined 
them with the achievements of the refrig- 
eration industry, and has produced a new 
industry all its own. It is unique in the 
annals of industry in that the public de- 
mand for it is universal. It has shown its 
tremendous possibilities by its rapid rate of 
growth during the past few years when the 
country was suffering from the effects of 
the worst economic depression in its history. 
A common misconception of the general 





public is to think of air conditioning in 
terms of cooling only. While cooling may 
be most important in certain sections of 
the country and during hot periods, it con- 
stitutes only a limited part of complete air 
conditioning. Complete air conditioning is 
the creation, control, and maintenance of 
indoor atmospheric conditions best suited 
to the physiological requirements of man 
and the needs of industry. It can be 
separated into two distinct phases; that is, 
winter air conditioning and summer air 
conditioning. The combination of the two 
phases is normally termed “complete” or 
“year around” air conditioning. 

The factors involved in winter air con- 
ditioning are: (1) heating; (2) humidify- 
ing—the addition of moisture to the air; 
(3) cleaning, and (4) circulating. 

The factors involved in summer air con- 
ditioning are: (1) cooling; (2) dehumidi- 
fying—the removal of moisture from the 
air; (3) cleaning, and (4) circulating. 

The air conditioning industry itself can 
be divided into three general classifications : 
Industrial, Commercial, and Residential. 
In industry it aids in improving the quality 
of the product, contributes to the health and 
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efficiency of the workers, and eliminates the 
daily weather uncertainties; the value to 
commercial establishments is in increased 
business and profits due to customer com- 
fort, increased employee efficiency, and re- 
duced spoilage; while the residential ap- 
peal is in increased living comfort and 
health. 

Air conditioning as a science made its 
first appearance in 1902 when calcium 
chloride was used to dry the air in a print- 
ing shop. After the control of indoor tem- 
perature and humidity conditions was per- 
fected in 1906, several large industrial firms 
made installations as an aid in the manu- 
facture of their products. A few years 
later several installations were made in 
theaters and places of public assembly, but 
it has been only during the past ten years 
that its importance in increasing human 
comfort and health has received public ac- 
ceptance. The year 1932 saw the arrival 
of standardized air conditioning units. The 
results of practice and research have been 
the establishing of definite laws and stand- 
ards for all types of installations and equip- 
ment. The principles being established and 
the growing recognition within the indus- 
try that the experimental stage is definitely 
passed, designers and engineers have bent 
their efforts toward refinements of their 
equipment so that today we have equip- 
ment capable of meeting all demands for 
complete or partial air conditioning. 

The position of any new industry is 
usually determined by the interest and 
strength of the manufacturers in the field. 
In this respect, it can be said that the air 
conditioning industry is in a strong position, 
due to the entry into the business of such 
corporations as General Motors, General 
Electric, Westinghouse Electric, Kel- 
vinator, American Radiator, Chrysler, 
York, and others. 

It is interesting to note that the total 
sales of air conditioning equipment during 
the period 1916 to 1932, inclusive, 
amounted to $62,000,000, while the total 
sales for the year 1935 alone were 
$48,000,000. Estimates prepared by lead- 


ing authorities and statisticians indicate that 
within the next ten years there will be an 
annual business of $350,000,000 if the 
present market acceleration continues. 

The greatest potential market is in the 
residential field, but it is rather difficult 
to estimate the immediate or near future 
market. There are approximately 21,250,- 
000 electrically wired homes in the United 
States today. On the basis of all non- 
farm homes valued in excess of $7,500 be- 
ing prospects, and based on the size of the 
average residential installation today, the 
estimated potential residential business 
alone is almost three-fourths of a billion 
dollars, of which less than one per cent has 
been obtained to date. 

With the constant development of equip- 
ment for various applications, it can be said 
that the market for this newest develop- 
ment of man’s ingenuity is almost without 
limit. During the past few years sixty- 
seven hundred Pullman and railroad cars 
have been air conditioned; patents have 
been taken out and work begun on the de- 
velopment of compact apparatus to be used 
on private passenger automobiles, buses, 
and airplanes; several new passenger ves- 
sels on routes in tropical waters have been 
equipped to maintain comfortable condi- 
tions. 

With the building industry and business 
in general developing so favorably, the out- 
look for the various phases of the air con- 
ditioning industry is growing continually 
brighter. 

From the above figures on present and 
estimated future air conditioning  busi- 
ness, it is evident that air conditioning is 
and will be one of the most promising of 
new industries offering attractive oppor- 
tunities and a growing demand for men 
fitted and prepared to enter its three gen- 
eral fields—manufacturing, 
sale and installation. 

Translating the estimated near future 
air conditioning business into terms of em- 
ployment, it is only necessary for us to con- 
sider that approximately 85 per cent of 
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the total cost of any finished product is 
represented by labor. On this basis and 
using the National Industrial Conference 
Board’s report on the average wage in 
twenty-five manufacturing industries, it be- 
comes evident that there will be an early 
demand for over 250,000 men in the air 
conditioning industry, exclusive of those 
employed in the installation, maintenance 
and operation of the equipment. 

To meet this demand and to success- 
fully prepare men for this new industry 


should be in the minds of our vocational 
authorities at this time. ‘There is a lack 
of authoritative general information on this 
subject available today, making it neces- 
sary for those interested in this new in- 
dustry to depend to a great extent on the 
information furnished by the various air 
conditioning equipment manufacturers. 
Here exists an opportunity for constructive 
work by our vocational institutions not 
equalled since the beginning of specialized 
education. 


Book Reviews 


Home Economics IN THE SOUTHERN 
States, by Druzilla C. Kent. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, 1936. 


This study includes a historical review of 
the development of home economics in the 
twelve states of the Southern Region prior 
to the introduction of the vocational educa- 
tion program inaugurated under the 
Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. Five series of 
plans and reports for home economics in 
schools as organized under the National 
Acts for vocational education 1917-32 were 
carefully analyzed. Certain important 
trends and significant facts concerning the 
development of the vocational program in 
this region are revealed. F. F. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF DIESEL- 
ENGINE ConstrRUCTION. Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 120 pages, cloth bound. 


A simple, non-technical treatment of 
Diesel-engine development, design, con- 
struction, operation, and application; par- 
ticularly emphasizing the elementary prin- 
ciples involved. 

An easily understandable text specifically 
prepared for high-school and vocational- 
school classes by members of the teaching 


staff, Mechanics’ Institute, Boys’ Technical 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
B. H. V. O. 


Woop Carvinc Mape Easy—Sowers. 
Bruce Publishing Company, 94 pages, 
cloth bound, illustrated. 


This is a very usabie book for a person 
interested in learning how to carve wood. 
The book deals with incised, chase, pierced, 
level-surface and relief carving. Several 
interesting and artistic designs are shown. 


B. H. V. O. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ELEctriciIry—Peter- 
sen. Bruce Publishing Company. 

An inexpensive, interesting, and ap- 
pealing course in elementary electricity for 
junior high school boys. This book is 
paper bound and contains 43 separate lesson 
sheets, each of which challenges construc- 
tive activity of boys. Suitable as a class- 


room note book. B. H. V. O. 


DicTIONARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS — 
Crispin. Bruce Publishing Company, 
270 pages, cloth bound. 

This is a dictionary that will be much 
used in school or commercial shops. Tech- 


nical terms are made _ understandable 
through the use of clear, simple defini- 
tions. B. H. ¥. @. 
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Interpretation of Policies and Programs 


Which Will Best Serve the Needs for 
Family Life Education 


FLORENCE FALLGATTER 


Chief, Home Economies Education Service, Office of Education, Department of 
Interior, Washington, JR ee 


W;: HAVE come to a most significant 
stage in the development of home economics 
education. In planning for the use of the 
new funds to be made available under the 
George-Deen Act which in home econom- 
ics seems very large by comparison with 
previous appropriations, we are deeply con- 
scious of the opportunity to exemplify the 
best type of education for home and family 
life. The home is recognized as the most 
vital unit of society, basic to a sound social 
structure. Wherever there are homes, 
there is need for education ‘in the many 
aspects of home life. 

One is startled by the realization that 
today practically a third of the high schools 
in the country offer no instruction in any 
phase of home economics. There is prob- 
ably little or no organized instruction for 
out-of-school youth and adults in these 
schools. This large unserved group of 
schools suggests a real need for expansion 
in the home economics program. 

There is little likelihood that home eco- 
nomics divisions in State Departments of 
Education will have difficulty in making 
use of increased budgets. One evidence is 
reflected in the fact that in 1935-36 a total 
of 1,612 requests for vocational programs 
were made to State Departments of Voca- 
tional Education. Only 290 were met be- 
cause of lack of federal and state funds. 

It is safe to predict that equally large 
numbers of requests will be made when in- 
creased funds are available and they will 
have to be evaluated very carefully. This 
brings us up to the problem of determining 
the measuring rod, or the standards against 
which to estimate each program. Ideally, 


we should be able to judge a program in 
terms of results—that is, the degree to 
which pupils have attained goals that are 
recognized as essential (1) for assuming 
part or all of the managerial responsibili- 
ties of the home; (2) for carrying on the 
many activities involved in homemaking, 
not only efficiently but with real joy in the 
doing; (3) for adjusting to others in the 
home to the end of satisfactory relation- 
ships; and lastly (4) for making the home 
a constructive force to society. 

Because the devices for measuring such 
achievement are wholly inadequate, it may 
continue to be necessary to rely in part 
upon more tangible standards, However, 
in the next era of vocational education in 
home economics | predict far greater em- 
phasis upon the objectives and educational 
values of the program and less upon the 
more arbitrary and artificial standards. 

In the next years, as funds for home eco- 
nomics increase, there will be further op- 
portunity for contributing to the develop- 
ment of home-making education in all pub- 
lic schools as well as in the reimbursed vo- 
cational centers. An important new policy 
that makes it possible for states to render 
broader service to home economics as a 
whole is one which extends supervision to 
non-reimbursed schools or classes. The 
extent to which this broader provision for 
supervision is accepted will depend upon the 
needs and opportunities that exist in the 
states. 

Such an extension of supervision in home 
economics should in no way be interpreted 
as meaning that all home economics will 
ultimately become vocational. We all 
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know that in many non-reimbursed pro- 
grams teachers and pupils are already work- 
ing toward the same broad objectives as 
are considered essential in a vocational pro- 
gram and the work is functioning in the 
home life of the pupil quite as effectively. 
The teachers in these. schools, however, 
want and need the help and stimulation 
that are possible only through supervisory 
service. 

In making new plans, it is evident that 
representatives from all agencies concerned 
with home economics education should be 
called upon for consultation on needs and 
plans. This would mean representation 
from non-reimbursed home economics, local 
and state school administrators, colleges 
preparing home economics teachers, home- 
maker and parent groups, and the home 
economics extension service in the state. 

In the home economics policies, as in 
those which pertain to vocational education 
as a whole, there is an attempt to make 
certain standards more flexible in order to 
meet varying local conditions. Further- 
more, the states will be expected to assume 
greater responsibility for setting up policies 
and standards under which the vocational 
funds are to be administered with a view to 
meeting needs that exist in individual 
schools and communities more adequately. 

These two new trends are in harmony 
with points of view culminating from a 
national study of home economics stand- 
ards which was made this fall. The com- 
mittee which made this study found that, 
while the majority of supervisors, teacher 
trainers and teachers would expect the fed- 
eral office to assume major responsibility for 
interpreting the breadth of the program, 
they feel that the states, in cooperation 
with local communities, should establish 
standards for programs which could be 
adapted to the varying conditions and pos- 
sibilities within each state. 

In administrating the George-Deen Act 
there are certain mandatory requirements 
which carry over from the original Smith- 
Hughes Act that must be observed. ‘These 


are as follows: (1) the instruction must 
be of less than college grade; (2) the edu- 
cation must be for pupils fourteen years of 
age and over; (3) the education must be 
under public supervision and control; and 
(4) qualified teachers must be provided. 
Beyond these, the federal office hopes that 
a few basic policies which represent what 
seems to be necessary minimum require- 
ments for a sound vocational program will 
serve as guides to states in formulating the 
details of discretionary standards. 

This new act increases the teacher train- 
ing fund for the first time since the original 
act in 1917. ‘This increase is to be ex- 
pended for the same purpose and under the 
same conditions and limitations as the 
present teacher training money. However, 
it is hoped that certain possibilities for de- 
veloping a sound teacher training program 
will be extended. For example: the fur- 
ther establishment of student teaching 
centers away from the college in schools 
typical of those to which teachers go and 
which also provide for a normal and com- 
plete school experience in the real setting. 

Recognizing the need for helping teach- 
ers keep up-to-date, the policy with regard to 
reimbursing the salaries of teachers of tech- 
nical subjects has been modified as follows : 


“The use of federal teacher training 
funds may be approved for the reimburse- 
ment of the salaries of teachers of short in- 
tensive courses intended to improve the 
ability of employed teachers and super- 
visors, and dealing with subject matter re- 
lated to the vocation which they are teach- 
ing or supervising, to the end that they 
may be kept abreast of current develop- 
ments in the particular field in which they 
are employed as teachers or supervisors.” 


With more funds it is hoped that the 
institutions that are prepared to do so will 
undertake “experimental programs” under 
the careful direction of their research divi- 
sion. Such studies are greatly needed as a 
basis for determining essentials for the more 
effective programs in home and family life. 

With greater flexibility in certain policies 
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and greater responsibility assumed by the 
states for standards, there are many de- 
cisions each state will be called upon to 
make in planning programs for adults, for 
out-of-school youth, and for day-school 
pupils in rural and urban areas. 

Fundamental bases must be determined 
for answering such questions as these in re- 
lation to programs to be planned for the 
several groups: 


For adult programs— 


What constitutes a reimbursable adult 
program in home economics? 

What factors should be considered in 
determining the goals for any given group 
in a unit of work? For the full year’s 
program ? 

What factors should be considered in— 

Selecting teachers? 

Selecting place of meeting? 

Deciding upon time of meeting? 

Allocating travel funds for teachers? 
For out-of-school youth— 

What general guides will assist in de- 
termining the objectives for these groups? 

If classes are to be taught by other than 
day-school teachers, what qualifications 
should teachers have? 

What are factors tc be considered in— 
Deciding upon length of course? 
Determining time of year and time of 

day for class work? 
Allocating travel money for teachers? 
For day-school pupils— 

What general guides will assist in setting 
up objectives for a vocational program? 

What factors will influence the amount 
of time scheduled daily for class work? 

What will determine the amount of time 
a teacher should have scheduled in the 
school day for group and individual confer- 
ences with pupils? 

What are factors to be considered in de- 
ciding upon the amount of time a teacher 
should be employed beyond the regular 
school year? 

How can home projects be evaluated 
qualitatively rather than by the time and 
number requirement? 

What will determine the length of the 


program in years? 


What provisions should be made for max- 
imum integration with related subjects? 

What are basic essentials in space and 
equipment ? 

What will be considered 


‘necessary 
travel” for day school teachers? 


In working on these particular phases of 
the program, may I ask you to keep in mind 
these essential characteristics of a vocational 
program in home economics which have re- 
cently been accepted : 


That consideration is given to the fun- 
damental problems in the many aspects of 
home living and homemaking. 

That each problem studied is adapted to 
the maturity and experience of the pupil in 
relation to home and community needs for 
satisfactory living. 

That pupils reached through the pro- 
gram are sufficiently mature to have a reali- 
zation of the social significance of home- 
making and to assume managerial responsi- 
bilities in the home. 

That the program is both sufficiently in- 
tensive and extensive to insure ability of 
the pupil to participate effectively in home- 
making. 

That the program in any one center 


through long-time planning meets the 
homemaking needs of the various age 
groups (in -day, part-time, and adult 


classes) taking into account other educa- 
tional opportunities which the home, the 
school, and the community provide. 


In summarizing, your attention is called 
to a few outstanding opportunities which 
the George-Deen Act presents. They are: 

1. To re-evaluate our philosophy of voca- 
tional education in home economics and its 
contribution to education. 

2. To canvass the whole state situation 
and evaluate critically present contributions 
made by vocational education. 

3. To modify standards (not lower 
them) so that the varying conditions in 
local communities may be met. 

4. To turn to all agencies and individ- 
uals who are in a position to assist in de- 
termining needs and in making plans for 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Editorials 


Over 300 


years ago Francis 
Bacon penned this 
dramatic line: 
“That which man 
altereth not for 
the better, Time, 
the Great Inno- 
vator, altereth 
for the worse.” 
Will you join me 
in accepting this 
challenge for al- 
tering for the bet- 
ter the services of 
the American Vocational Association for 
1937? If you will accept, then consider 
three basic situations with which we must 
deal. 

First, the impact of science. Accurate 
knowledge and its application to the Ameri- 
can way of living have had a profound in- 
fluence. No one mind can comprehend the 
depth and scope of this impact on our 
search for the abundant life. This knowl- 
edge comprises two main divisions: that 
which deals with things and that which 
deals with human relations. When the 
divisions get out of balance there is human 
suffering everywhere. From the effort to 
regain equilibrium there emerges one pre- 
cise thread of thought. Progress—Ameri- 
can style—has only begun. Progress stops 
only when human intelligence ceases to 
create. We shall be satisfied with nothing 
short of a frontal attack to continue our 
growth. We have materials and power in 
abundance, yet the average standard of liv- 
ing is still below the margin of health and 
decency. Millions are badly undernour- 
ished, deplorably housed and miserably 
clothed, while the specter of insecurity 
clutches at many hearts. But make no mis- 
take; the same search for accurate knowl- 





A. K. Getman, President 


edge which brought America, with 7 per 
cent of the population and 6 per cent of 
the land area of the world, to a position 
of supreme economic stature, may be 
counted on to devise ways to meet the new 
demands. Millions of our people want and 
need millions of things and hundreds of 
services. ‘Their desires provide a vast res- 
ervoir of opportunity to be achieved, not 
by oratory, mandate or regimentation, but 
rather by making more things and more 
services available to more people at prices 
they can pay. Farms and factories, raw 
materials, equipment and machinery and 
honest enterprise are here in abundance. 
Then comes man power endowed with 
skill, technical knowledge, imagination, and 
the urge to win. To equip that man power 
with such resources is the greatest chal- 
lenge of our time. Who serves that end 
serves America. 

Second, harmony with environment. 
From the plan of the simplest living thing 
to the high levels of human affairs, life 
is the constant interaction between the in- 
dividual and its environment. In modern 
society we have so muddled this relation 
that the entanglements well-nigh baffle us. 
The individual has wants to be satisfied, 
but, when the environment thwarts these 
wants, life is restricted and opportunities 
are limited. Corporate business, merciless 
competition, mass production, dishonest 
money and the like necessitate a revision of 
our old notion of such equality of opportu- 
nity. Two major characteristics of the 
American democracy have been equality of 
adults for justice before the law, and the 
equality of opportunity for youth through 
education. These ideals still hold, but the 
services of education have not kept pace 
with the needs of youth. America can and 
will produce and distribute so as to bring 
security to all, and to raise to still higher 
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levels our standards of living. We shall 
hold firmly to democracy in our determi- 
nation to restore the principle of equal 
opportunity. 

Third, belief in education. ‘There are 
more pupils enrolled in American high 
schools than in all of the rest of the world. 
In fifty years we have shown our belief in 
education by a 4,000 per cent increase in 
high school enrollments. At present nearly 
60 per cent of our youth of high school age 
are enrolled in school. To meet the needs 
of this unprecedented enrollment we have 
at last begun to shift the emphasis in the 
secondary school from subject matter to 
the needs and interests of the pupil. For- 
merly the pupil was bent or often broken 
to conform to the pattern. In progressive 
schools, leaders are providing the best 
known means of selecting pupils for the 
school services best suited to their needs, 
and of developing the abilities and aptitudes 
of pupils so that they may carry their own 
economic loads and share in the abundant 
life. Educators are beginning to deal with 
that vital problem of bridging the gap be- 
tween the school and the job. But as yet 
we are in swaddling clothes in the discharge 
of these functions. There can be no real 
progress in vocational education until these 
three services are stepped up to increasingly 
high levels. 

What is the responsibility of the A.V.A. 
in dealing with the impact of science, the 
adjustments of the individual to his envi- 


ronment and the increasing interest in edu- 
cation? Already substantial beginnings 
have been made through our publications, 
through carefully planned publicity, 
through sound public relations and through 
professional services in legislation. Plans to 
increase these services are under way. But 
there is a fifth activity which “Altereth for 
the better,” in the most vital sense of the 
word. This field is research. 

Research means getting and interpreting 
facts by the scientific method. It seeks to 
chart the new course of action. The Na- 
tional Research Council has shown con- 
vincingly the tremendous influence of or- 
ganized study. The A.V.A., I think, faces 
a paramount opportunity to stimulate re- 
search in vocational education, to coordi- 
nate findings and to recommend activities. 
In vocational education two primary fields 
are basic: first, securing increasingly ac- 
curate knowledge in guidance, content 
selection, technique of teaching, and the 
services in placement and continuing educa- 
tion and, second, bringing down from the 
university, the technical laboratory, and 
elsewhere the new technical knowledge in 
order to increase the quality and value of 
the vocational education. During the year 
a strong research committee will be 
launched to unify such activities. I urge 
upon every member an active interest in re- 
search problems and a cordial support of 
the efforts of the committee.—A. K. G. 


Suggestive State Apprenticeship Law Adopted 


One of the most forward-looking, 
clear-cut and timely strides in the nation- 
wide movement for the coordination of the 
employer, employee, state departments of 
labor and state educational forces in the 
adequate promotion and support of appren- 
ticeship has been the recent issuance of a 
suggestive state apprenticeship law. 


To assure the readers of the JouRNAL 
that the best interests of the American ap- 
prentice boy and girl from every angle of 
their life contacts are the dominating mo- 
tive of the suggestive law, it is only neces- 
sary to point out that the suggestive law 
is the unanimous work of a recent advisory 
conference called by U. S. Secretary of 
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Labor Frances Perkins. ‘The conference 
performed its work under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Walter Simons, supervisor of ap- 
prentices for Wisconsin. ‘The conference 
was participated in by two employers and 
one employers’ association, a national labor 
organization, a state federation of labor, a 
state department of labor, a youth agency, 
a state vocational education system, and 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training, all representing a geographical 
distribution from the east, south, middle 
west to the Pacific coast. 

And doubly to assure the readers of the 
JourNaAt of this high purpose of the sug- 
gestive law and its clear-cut distinctions 
and practical working relations between the 
state labor departments, the state appren- 
ticeship commissions and the state boards 
for vocational education, it is sufficient to 
point out that it embodies proven state 
practices and the principles evolved at the 
recent United States Education Office’s 
Minneapolis conference under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Frank Cushman. 

Certainly the vocational schools and 
their staffs do not wish to entangle them- 
selves in the wages, working hours; and 
labor disputes involved in apprentice agree- 
ments any more than they do in other issues 
extraneous to the schools’ one great job of 
training and coordinating such training. 
Apprentice training, the field and forte of 
the vocational educator, is the justifying ac- 
tivity, but not the whole, of apprenticeship. 

A system of vocational education at least 
partially adequate to our country’s needs is 
as inexorably on the wing of the next few 
years as tomorrow’s rising of the sun. No 
one with even a rudimentary grasp of 
American education can doubt the peculiar 


and great service to American youth of the 
present vocational education system. But 
the vocational training of youth adequate 
to the demands that lie ahead of them and 
America in the next few years will need 
the use of every facility and strain the co- 
ordinated effort of every agency in Ameri- 
can life with a determining and potentially 
constructive influence upon youth. 

This suggestive apprenticeship statute 
would give the dignity and means of law 
to one sound pattern for such coordinated 
effort. Almost forty state legislatures are 
now in session. No one knows what is in 
store for us in the two years before they 
meet again. Time flies. But two years 
is a long, long time in the life of youth.— 


T. H.Q. 





Dr. Wesley A. O'Leary Dies 


Just as we were sending material to the 
printer for the February JourNAL, we re- 
ceived a telegram informing us of the 
death of Dr. Wesley A. O’Leary, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New Jersey. 

We are all deeply grieved to learn of 
the passing of Dr. O’Leary. He was not 
only one of our intelligent and effective 
leaders in the field of vocational educa- 
tion and practical arts, but he was also a 
fine friend and a true man. It was always 
a pleasure to be with Dr. O’Leary. One 
always gained something from associating 
with him. 

Another fine tribute to Dr. O’Leary is 
the fact that we can all say that he was 
always true to his friends. He never failed 
his friends for the sake of what might seem 
to be personal gain to him. 


+’ + 
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Vocational Education Abroad 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, New York City 


and 


MORRIS S. VITELES 


Associate Professor of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania 


"Tovar the news from abroad is full 
of war and alarms of war. Culture and 
peaceful arts are crowded out. Yet, amid 
uncertainty and unrest, our foreign friends 
are striving through general and vocational 
education for a better world. In all these 
countries the men and women concerned 
with vocational education are endeavoring 
to promote occupational adjustments for 
both the young and the old. They think in 
terms of peace and of plenty and of happi- 
ness. We can help them and help our- 
selves by appreciating and profiting by their 
efforts. This is particularly so because in 
our country perhaps too few teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents have tested out 
the good things in the schools of foreign 
countries just as perhaps too few have ex- 
plored the pedagogical virtues of our own 
hinterland. 

Of course, in many places over this broad 
land of ours are to be found all the good 
things that there are in teaching. Among 
the many thousands of teachers there are 
some twentieth century Mark Hopkinses. 
Unquestionably there are progressive prin- 
cipals. Some superintendents are carrying 
the torch. Withal, in spite of a sad pro- 
vincialism in some spots, vocational schools 
are reaching out for the best that has been 
done—anywhere. Here are a few glimpses 
of work in other countries which hold out 
possibilities for greater achievements in our 
country. They are mere thumb-nail 
sketches drawn from a volume just pub- 
lished devoted primarily to vocational guid- 


ance which, however, also reviews provi- 
sions and methods for vocational education 
at home and abroad.! 

Ecole d’Alimentation in Paris. In the 
depression the building industry came to a 
practical standstill. People could make 
their old houses do. The clothing trade 
fell off markedly. People could wear their 
clothes longer. But the food trade went 
on. People might eat a little less or a little 
differently, but, unless they continued to 
eat sufficiently, they died. Yet, while vo- 
cational schools have readily and steadily 
taught the building trades—to a large ex- 
tent these trades have become just as truly 
standard subjects as have English and 
mathematics in the academic schools—the 
food trades have been largely neglected. In 
this field lies New York’s next venture. It 
is expected that the few classes already or- 
ganized in the Metropolitan Vocational 
High School (formerly the East Side Con- 
tinuation School) will form the nucleus of 
a Central Food Trade School. 

As one might suspect would be the case 
in France (of all places, in Paris), the ulti- 
mate in training is reached in the food 
trades. Cuisine, patisserie, charcuterie, 
suggest, by the very sound of the words, the 
romance of dining. Adding to these the 
homelier, but essential arts of boulangerie, 


1 Keller, Franklin J., and Viteles, Morris S., 
Vocational Guidance Throughout the World— 
A Comprehensive Survey. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1937. 
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epicerie, boucherie, and you have L’Ecole 
d’ Alimentation. Cooking, pastry-making, 
delicatessen, baking, the work of the 
grocer and of the butcher, constitute the 
curriculum of the food trades school. A 
high degree of practicality is assured by a 
regular market for. the products of the 
school. Through the cooperation of neigh- 
boring schools, 1,300 pupils are provided 
with lunch each day for which they pay 
three francs (about fifteen cents). Each 
day food products, cooked and uncooked, 
are delivered by special trucks to these 
schools. Fresh meat is cut up in the butcher 
shop on one day, stored in the refrigerator, 
and sent to a school the next morning for 
use in its lunch room. Hors d’oeuvre and 
pastry are supplied to all the schools twice 
a week. The schools do not pick and choose 
what they want. The food school has a 
program of work based on the training ne- 
cessities of its pupils, and the receiving 
schools take whatever the product happens 
to be. Considering the quality of the 
output, few complaints are likely. 
L’Université du Travail at Charleroi. 
Variety, diversity, flexibility—tthese are 
words and ideas for the modern age and 
the mcdern manner. A vocational school 
ought to be, in the best sense, a university, 
a place where all life activities are brought 
together. It is difficult to translate Uni- 
versité du Travail into English. Univer- 
sity of Work, University of Labor, Uni- 
versity of Industry, or Industrial Univer- 
sity? Somehow or other we do not 
associate the idea of a university with work 
or labor. But why not? L’Université du 
Travail at Charleroi in Belgium is the com- 
plete answer. Here are boys and girls of 
thirteen years and men and women of sixty. 
They want to become more efficient work- 
ers, from salesgirls to graduate engineers, 
and, wanting to become better workers, they 
attend a University of Work. It is an 
amazing place, housed in numerous 
buildings spread over 13 acres of land. You 
walk from a laboratory or shop equipped 
with the most complicated and costly ma- 


chinery set up for the instruction of the 
most highly skilled and technically informed 
engineers to a sparsely furnished room 
where a dozen young girls are manipulating 
a few yards of cloth in the attempt to 
become good window dressers. All the 
workers of the world seem to be important, 
whether their academic preparation be small 
or great, whether the skills to be taught 
are elementary or advanced. 

In the words of the school’s own bulle- 
tin, here 


“is an enormous hive where four thousand 
students go through their various evolutions 
from dawn till late at night under a faculty 
of three hundred fifty professors and in- 
structors. .. . It is administered in the 
same manner as an industrial enterprise, 
with a minimum of administrative over- 
head, but with all the means for advanced 
development. It has the greatest concern 
for the realities, for practical things and 
for quality. Its directing staff, informed 
of the latest scientific developments, are 
always abreast of the times. L’ Université 
du Travail owes its success to the continued 
contact which it has had with industry and 
to the technical information which it un- 
ceasingly draws from it. In this activity it 
is aided by an administrative council par- 
ticularly well informed in _ industrial 
matters and with the role that vocational 
education is called upon to play.” 


At the base of the structure of this Bel- 
gian university of work is a preparatory, 
pre-apprentice section which _ receives 
children from twelve to fourteen years of 
age from certain of the communes where 
education has specialized in the industrial, 
commercial and agricultural fields. Boys 
spend two months in each of four shops, 
two in metal, and two in wood. (This 
sounds like our tryout, or general mechan- 
ics, or general shop courses.) © -They are 
given every opportunity to acquaint them- 
selves with the requirements of the various 
trades, and every effort is made to counter- 
act the prejudices of both boys and parents. 
The young people are then free to choose 
the occupations for which they wish to be 
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trained. When marked ineptitude is 
revealed through the observations of the 
instructors, guidance is given. The defect 
(evidently usually conceived of as a phys- 
ical one) is verified by a nurse, and, in 
case of doubt, by a physician. Where such 
is found to exist, the parents are called in 
and the principal tries to convince them of 
the importance of a change in choice of 
vocation for the child. In each successive 
year there is a re-classification of pupils, 
based upon aptitudes discovered and abili- 
ties displayed. Most important is the 
assignment of manual and of theoretical 
work in quantity and quality proportionate 
to the ability of the individual pupil. This 
conception of training as a continued tryout, 
with periodic orientation, is sound and 
useful. It is fundamental to a sound phi- 
losophy of work. It connotes the dignity 
of labor in a psychological as well as a 
social sense. 

The Technicums and the Factory and 
Plant Apprentice Schools in Russia. It is 
impossible to discuss vocational education in 
Russia apart from general education. The 
two are inextricably woven together in the 
polytechnical system. Vocational ends are 
more direct and apparent in the factory 
and plant apprentice schools, in the techni- 
cums, in specialized university courses, than 
in the elementary and secondary schools. 
However, even in the latter the drive 
towards an occupation in which the indi- 
vidual can perform socially useful work is 
apparent. It is apparent also in the basic 
vocational guidance program which is or- 
ganized to give advice to the child in the 
seventh grade on whether to enter a fac- 
tory and plant apprentice school, to enroll 
in one of the technicums, or to enroll in 
the second division of the secondary school. 

The technicum is a trade school which 
combines technical and industrial training 
with some general education. Technicums 
are specialized along industrial, agricul- 
tural, medical, and socio-economic lines. 
The courses are three to four years in 
length and practical work forms the core 


of the curriculum. Many technicums are 
closely allied to the economic (industrial 
and agricultural) commissariats and func- 
tion in preparing “specialist of middle-grade 
qualification” —laboratory assistants, techni- 
cal workers, and the like, for these indus- 
tries and agriculture. Obviously they are 
comparable to our technical high schools 
and technical institutions. 

The factory and plant apprentice school 
is somewhat closer to our own vocational 
school, although the courses are definitely 
specialized for specific jobs in the enterprise 
to which the factory and plant school is 
attached. For example, in 1935, in the 
Red Rose Textile Mill of Moscow, em- 
ploying 6,000 workers, there were 400 
pupils in the apprentice school preparing to 
become loom-fixers, weavers and dyers. The 
school of the Moscow Electrical Trust 
trains motor-repairmen, electric wiremen, 
and the like. Of course, both the factory 
and its school are government enterprises, 
so that the distinction between training in 
“public” vocational schools and by “busi- 
ness” characterizing vocational training for 
adolescents in U.S.A. is entirely absent in 
U.S.S.R. 

Courses range generally from nine to 
twelve months in length, although, in a few 
instances, longer periods of training are 
called for. The major portion of the time 
is given to instruction on job processes 
either in the main body of the plant or in 
a section devoted to apprentice training. In 
few instances is more than 20 per cent of 
the training time devoted to instruction in 
theory; that is, to subjects such as arith- 
metic, elements of electricity, shop me- 
chanics and other aspects of technical 
knowledge. 

The significance of these Russian factory 
and plant schools is that they provide, on 
a large scale, that most favorable situation 
where instruction is given amid and for 
actual trade conditions. Moreover, they 
furnish a new type of apprenticeship for 
specialized jobs with which we are not so 
familiar as we might be in this country. 
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How its large scale adoption in Russia 
affects industrial efficiency and individual 
adjustment in that country will bear close 
watching. 

The Junior Instruction Center in Eng- 
land. ‘The experience of the English in the 
field of education has special significance 
for us. As in this country, changes have 
been brought about through the democratic 
processes of pressure of public opinion. 
They have been slow, often much too slow, 
but they have fitted the temper and met 
the needs of the people. At the close of 
the war an attempt was made to establish 
part-time or continuation schools for young 
workers but ended in virtual failure. On 
the other hand, part-time schools for un- 
employed young people—that is, Juvenile 
Instruction Centers—have become more 
and more useful, and, in connection with 
a scheme of social security, have become 
standard English practice. The Junior 
Instruction Center is an attempt on a 
national scale to assume responsibility for 
the upkeep of morale, the maintenance of 
physical fitness, and the development of 
occupational adaptability of idle young 
people. Unemployment irsurance benefits 
(which go to the parent on behalf of the 
child) are not payable unless the child has 
attended the center while unemployed. This 
provides an effective instrument of com- 
pulsion. 

While the stated purpose of the center 
is not to give vocational training, the ten- 
dency has been to do so, for in no other 
way can the child be effectively occupied, 
and the best centers are doing most of the 
things that a good vocational school would 
do. Officially, the objectives are “to keep 
juveniles physically fit, to place them in 
jobs for which they are most suited, to 
ascertain special aptitudes and to guide 
them in their present and future study of 
the subjects which appeal to them, to teach 
them that their actions (either good or 
evil) affect those around them as well as 
themselves, and to interest them in matters 
which open out new fields of effort and 


activity.” In England there still exists 
much sentiment for the continuation school 
and, as evidenced by recent parliamentary 
debates, for raising the full-time school 
age. Possibly there will result a synthesis 
of these ideas with that of the junior in- 
struction center; the basic conception is 
that society is responsible for the welfare 
of young people. Normally it should 
employ them, but, if this is impossible, cer- 
tainly the least it can do is to assure them 
the minimum of shelter, food and clothing, 
and a maximum of educative and healthful 
activity. This is the English idea. 

The Year in the Country. Beginning 
during the Republican regime, one of the 
most interesting educational developments 
in Germany has been the Landjahr. Every 
child leaving the elementary school after 
fourteen years of age must spend this year 
in the country (actually, from Easter to 
Christmas). Books disappear almost en- 
tirely, but physical exercises, games, work 
on the farm—these are the core of his 
curriculum. Whether or not this type of 
camp would be feasible in this country 
during the major part of the year, it is 
certainly a possibility during the summer. 

The Folk High School. Probably this 
is the best known of the foreign educational 
experiments. In one sense, it has no place 
in a report on vocational schools. Its 
curriculum is almost entirely cultural. 
Young Danish men and women leave the 
farms during the winter months when 
work is slack and attend school to learn 
about folk history and literature; they play 
and they sing. But they are workers, from 
and of the soil. Having learned the tech- 
niques of their jobs, they wish to make 
their leisure worth while. There is a 
charm, a gaiety, and a seriousness in a 
Danish folk school such as exists probably 
nowhere else in the world. 

The Vocational School in Ziirich. 
Pupils and teachers make a school, be it 
vocational or academic. It is fatal, even 
for a moment, to lose this thought. Never- 
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theless, there must be shelter, there must 
be tools, in order that the educational 
process may be carried on without undue 
handicap. ‘The environment in which boys 
and girls live for a considerable part of the 
waking day must reflect the best in life. 
We cannot expect producer and consumer 
standards to rise, or even to be maintained, 
unless those standards are made part of 
everyday training. So the brick and mortar, 
the wood and steel that go into our voca- 
tional schools, must be both serviceable and 
beautiful. 

Such a school is the Gewerbeschule der 
Stadt Ziirich. It is simply but impres- 
sively done in the modern manner. Most 
of the interior is finished in white, and, 
despite the number of mechanical trades 
carried on within its walls, it remains 
white. The building is in a delightful 
location. A beautiful park stretches along 
one side and a tree-bordered stream along 
the other. The exhibition hall (and what 
an exhibition hall!) is spacious and impres- 


sive. Everything about the school is 
attractive. Vocational education seems to 
have been given a home consonant with the 
respect in which the trades are held. For 
the Swiss are notably competent in the 
trades, especially in precision manufacture. 
They find that work and art mix very 
happily. 

Here, then, are a few examples of 
striking accomplishments in the field of 
vocational education abroad. ‘They show 
that for comprehensive vocational educa- 
tion, through all the age groups, we can 
look to Belgium; for outstanding work in 
the personal service and distributive trades, 
to France; for training of the unemployed, 
to England; for continuous, part-time 
workers’ education, to Russia; for the 
utilization of rural resources for the 
rounded development of the city worker, 
to Germany; for the happy blending of 
culture and work, to Denmark; for dignity 
and beauty in the organization of vocational 
education, to Switzerland. 





Structural Clay Products, Inc., Organizes Vocational Division 


Structural Clay Products, Inc., an organization national in scope, has just 
announced the creation of a Division of Vocational Education as a means of coop- 
erating with Vocational Workers and the Clay Products Industry. 

E. K. Jenkins has been appointed the Director of Vocational Education for 


the organization. Most of our readers have known Mr. Jenkins as a former State 
Director in Maine and also as an early Life Member of A. V. A. as well as the 
builder of a National Decorating Program in full cooperation with State Direc- 
tors and Supervisors. 

Structural Clay Products, Inc., has realized for some time that vocational 
education leaders through their years of training experiences had much to offer 
in properly training craftsmen. In order to take advantage of this service and to 
cooperate with all agencies desirous of developing an educational program for 
the mason trade and their salesmen, an office has been established in connection 
with the main office of Structural Clay Products, Inc., at 1427 Eye Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. This will be Mr. Jenkins’ headquarters. 

Those who have had experience in developing and supervising training in 
this trade are invited to contribute suggestions and acquaint Mr. Jenkins with 
present day problems. He will welcome suggestions as to the type of cooperation 
that would be most helpful to local departments. 
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International Problems in Aégricul- 


tural Economics 


CARL E. LADD 
Dean, New York State College of Agriculture 


Editorial Note: High lights of an address delivered December 
29, 1936, at the Annual Meeting of the New York Vocational As- 


sociation. 
in Scotland last September. 


Dr. Ladd was a delegate to the International Congress 
His conclusions are outgrowths of 


his experience and findings there, as well as of a lifetime of ana- 
lytical observation as a farmer, Director of Extension Work, and 
now Dean of the New York State College of Agriculture at Cor- 


nell. 
R. W. S. 


Some of the problems which you are 
meeting in your classroom work every 
year and which have been discussed in 
their international implications may be of 
interest. 

One of the first and most important 
agricultural problems in any nation is that 
of land tenure. In other words, who are 
to farm the land; under what system of 
tenancy or ownership; and on what basis 
of farm management organization? There 
are at least four different systems—the 
peasant system of continental Europe, the 
family farms of America and Canada, the 
landlord-tenant system of Great Britain, 
and the collectivist farms of Russia. Eng- 
land, contrary to general opinion, is a 
country of large farms. Although there 
are a great many small holdings, farms of 
less than 50 acres, largely operated by 
owner occupiers, still the bulk of the farm 
products is produced by tenant farmers who 
are higher in the social scale than small- 
holders and who in general operate larger 
farms than those of America. The lead- 
ing English economists seem agreed that 
this is a better system for their country 
than occupier ownership. British farmers 
do not wish to own their farms. There 


His conclusions are significant, timely, and challenging.— 


is a strong movement towards nationaliza- 
tion of the land, which simply means that 
the nation would become the landlord. 

Agricultural cooperation is a problem of 
importance in every agricultural nation. 
Some of the finest work has been done in 
Ireland under such leaders as Sir Horace 
Plunkett and George Russell. The success 
of Denmark has been widely noted, and it 
has been visited more, perhaps, than any 
other country by people who wish to study 
agricultural cooperation. It is not so well 
known that Finland has today perhaps the 
most efficient and modern development in 
this field of any European country. Inter- 
nationally, some of the cooperative asso- 
ciations compete, but the experiences of 
each country in membership relations, 
business administration and marketing 
methods are of value to all others. There 
are also vast opportunities for international 
cooperation between cooperatives which 
have not yet been explored. 

The experiences of America with the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
are not unique to this country alone. Many 
nations are now attempting to decide the 
extent to which a planned economy should 
be instituted by the central government. 
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Shall prices be fixed by government act or 
by the more or less free play of economic 
forces? Shall production be planned by a 
central agency controlled by government 
or farmers, or shall it adjust itself to prices 
through the years with several million in- 
dividual producers working independently? 
The fact that a large number of govern- 
ments have decided on planned economy 
proves nothing, except that the depression 
was world-wide and that human beings 
the world over react in about the same way 
to the same stimuli. 

One of the most important problems 
confronting each nation at the present time 
is the extent to which government control, 
centralized planning, or, if you like, a 
planned economy, is to substitute for indi- 
vidual initiative. Do not be too sure that 
you know the answer. Before answering 
the question for yourself be sure to do two 
things. Study all that history can con- 
tribute to the problem and make the best 
possible forecast as to the future of prices, 
production, consumption, social progress, 
and growth of populations. 

All countries are interested in the prob- 
lems of population growth and probable 
future populations. Some of the best work 
in this country is being done by such men 
as. Baker and Whelpton, who are trained 
in agriculture. The rural regions produce 
a large share of the surplus population; 
and, in times of stress, are always looked 
to as a possible place of support for surplus 
peoples. 

Many countries have looked to state- 
developed, small farms as a way of meeting 
the unemployment and surplus population 
problem. Denmark, Germany, England, 
and the United States have tried this way. 
In fact, colonization of city people on little 
farms which were planned to be largely 
self-sufficient has been tried several times 
in the past, particularly in England. The 
difficulties have been much the same in all 
countries; and every country would have 
gained by a more rapid exchange of infor- 
mation and a better understanding of 


agricultural history. It is difficult to prevent 
a government from over-capitalizing such 
units. There are great difficulties in find- 
ing families adapted for the experiment. A 
subsistence type of farm may mean protec- 
tion from hunger; but it also necessitates a 
life with few conveniences and luxuries, 
unless part-time employment, or some addi- 
tional source of income, be provided. 

Monetary problems are a chief topic of 
discussion in any international economic 
conference, and they are approached with 
more realism and less emotionalism in other 
countries than in America. England is 
much more mature in its financial judg- 
ments than is America. British economists 
know that their country has been off the 
gold standard a quarter of the time during 
the past century and a half. They know 
that a managed currency has brought them 
out of the depression, and, with them, 
many other countries whose moneys are 
tied to England’s. Agricultural economists 
are particularly interested in monetary 
problems for two reasons: because all great 
depressions come as a result of a tremendous 
drop in the general price level; and be- 
cause, during such a period of falling prices, 
agriculture, with its slow turnover and a 
large percentage of its costs in fixed charges 
which cannot decline, must suffer worse 
than any other industry. 

Perhaps the greatest needs in the whole 
field of social science are for a_ better 
understanding of economic history, an ap- 
preciation of the fact that the future will 
be different from the present, and the use 
of historical data to forecast the changes 
that must come in the future. I have just 
read some of the contributions of the 
world’s most famous economists to scientific 
discussions in the years 1928 to 1936. With 
very few exceptions, these experts evidently 
based their discussion on the thesis that the 
economic conditions of the present will be 
projected into the immediate future un- 
changed. In the light of what has happened 
since 1928 it is ludicrous and disillusioning 

(Continued on page 41) 
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A Broader Outlook ; 


F. C. WHITCOMB 
Director, Division of Practical Arts, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Wuen Manual Training was intro- 
duced into the curriculum of the public 
schools of the United States in 1883, 
faculty psychology was generally accepted. 
Knowledge was still largely the aim of 
education. Subject matter was something 
to be learned, and not to be used as a means 
in education. The humanities provided the 
bulk of the material of education. While 
the sciences were gradually being given a 
place in the schools the scientific method 
was scarcely recognized. Science was an- 
other body of subject matter—something 
to be memorized. The core of the high 
school curriculum was mathematics and 
the ancient languages. History began with 
ancient times and scarcely reached the 
modern period. English and civics received 
meager attention. Very formal bookkeeping 
occasionally had a place. Mental arithme- 
tic—mental gymnastics—was common for 
high school seniors. 

It was natural that manual training— 
training the mind through the hand— 
should fit into the scheme. While many 
parents and others outside of the profession 
saw something practical—something to 
relieve the mere book learning—in manual 
training, the school teacher saw just an- 
other means of mental discipline. The 
socialization of the curriculum was rarely 
found in the educator’s concept of educa- 
tion. 

However, manual training was an en- 
tering wedge in reconstructing the curric- 
ulum. More specifically, in the field of 
practical activities to be later developed 
more fully, it emphasized skill of hand, 
instruction before construction and working 
from drawings. It began to make use of 
the concepts of the educational reformers 


—learning through doing and the need of 
experiencing before reflective thinking. It 
more than justified its existence. But it 
was taught in an extremely formal manner, 
as was natural, considering the prevailing 
concepts of psychology. 

The writings of John Ruskin and the 
lectures and practical undertakings of 
William Morris, in England, began to 
reach America. Arts and Crafts societies 
were organized around Boston and Applied 
Arts schools were started. There was a 
demand for the artistic in handwork. A 
thing must be beautiful as well as of good 
construction. Gradually Manual Arts be- 
gan to supplant Manual Training. <A 
complete article was made instead of 
exercises. Instruction before construction, 
working from drawings and the systematic 
arrangement of tool processes—the desirable 
features of Manual Training—were re- 
tained, but an attempt to make the articles 
of construction good in proportion and 
decoration was made. Often over-decora- 
tion resulted and applied design dominated. 
Gustav Stickley, through The Craftsman 
Magazine, pleaded for simplicity in decora- 
tion if any were needed. The grain and 
texture of the medium of construction with 
good proportions were usually sufficient in 
connection with suitable and honest con- 
struction. 

About this time the philosophy of John 
Dewey, emphasizing interest rather than 
compulsion as the moving spirit of school 
method, was gaining recognition. In 
Manual Arts the usual model was not 
sufficient ; the child must be considered and 
articles of appeal to the pupils should be 
constructed. ‘To some extent set models 
gave way to more individual projects. Sub- 
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ject matter began to be used as a means and 
not as the end of school work. Faculty 
psychology began to lose ground. Sociology 
rather than psychology began to be accepted 
as the science giving the aim of education, 
leaving to psychology the method. 

Visualizing a broader concept for the 
new area of education, Dean James E. 
Russell,’ in 1914, brought forth his chal- 
lenging article advocating an economic or 
industrial element in education to take a 
place with the humanities and the sciences 
in giving to education a threefold range. 
He would discard none of the good fea- 
tures of Manual Training or Manual Arts 
but would give more content to the “do- 
ing” type of school work. 

Dr. Bonser built upon the idea of Dean 
Russell! in giving to the schools Industrial 
Arts. His definition of Industrial Arts 
was an understanding of the changes made 
by man in the materials provided by na- 
ture. The sciences had introduced a study 
of the physical environment. But the ma- 
jor work of the world was receiving little 
attention in systematic or formal educa- 
tion. Bonser divided the materials of con- 
struction into woods, metals, textiles, clays, 
and foods. Later, to give more emphasis 
to use or function, he set up six divisions 
of instructional material; namely, foods, 
clothing, shelter, utensils, records, and tools 
and machines. The method of learning 
was still that of Manual Training, “do- 
ing,” but the new concept gave more con- 
tent and broadened the new field of 
education. Industrial Arts is now quite gen- 
erally adopted as a name for the more 
practical activities of schools. 

This article is concerned primarily with 
general rather than vocational education. 
Many years ago Dr. Frank McMurray 
stated that the material for what was then 
called Manual Arts was to be found in 
the worth-while practical activities of life. 
He stated a concept for our field of edu- 


1 Russell and Bonser, Industrial Educa- 
tion. Teachers College, Columbia. 


cation broader than most of us then re- 
alized. It has taken the suggested re- 
organizations of public-school education 
into a few broad areas, broader than de- 
partments, to make us realize the full sig- 
nificance of our place. 

In the new type of reorganization are 
found language, physical science, and social 
science. It takes practical arts to com- 
plete the areas. Here are found those 
school activities in which the manipulation 
of tools and the fabrication of materials 
are found essential to understandings. If 
the above suggests the method of learning 
more than the aim or objective, may we 
not say that the content is found in Mc- 
Murray’s concept? Not only in industrial 
life (as is emphasized in Industrial Arts) 
but in the unspecialized practical activities 
of the home and in many aspects of hobbies 
and leisure-time activities is found the con- 
tent of our field of education. This area 
of school education is unique in that it re- 
quires more of “doing” and is concerned 
primarily with the practical activities of 
life in its many aspects of adjustment. It 
is thus distinguished from the social 
sciences. While the laboratory manipu- 
lation of apparatus in the physical sciences 
possesses some of the practical-arts method 
it does not “use up” material in the sense 
that the Practical Arts does. And in con- 
tent the physical sciences do not bring 
about the understandings of the real prac- 
tical aspects of life that Practical Arts 
does. 

Just as in the social sciences there are 
included history, geography, economics, and 
sociology and in the physical sciences math- 
ematics, physics, chemistry, and the bio- 
logical sciences, so in Practical Arts are 
found industrial arts, household arts, agri- 
cultural arts, and commercial arts as com- 
monly taught in schools. Public-school art 
is vitally concerned with the aesthetic 
aspect of all of these. And even public- 
school music and physical education deal 
largely with the more practical aspects of 
life. With four or five large areas of 
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public-school education in the “making” in 
school reorganization, these six more or 
less separate school departments need to 
stand together as a unit if they are to re- 
ceive due consideration and have the im- 
portant place that they deserve. 

In Reconstruction .of Industrial Arts 
Courses* Snelden and Warner make the 
statement: “Dr. Henry Morrison sum- 
marizes a trend that has been developing in 
the last decade along the lines of practical 
arts as being even broader in its educa- 
tional content and generally even more 
easily justifies for junior high school pupils 
than is Industrial Arts.” 

Morrison’s * own definition of this area 
of education is: 


“As a type of teaching procedure, we 
are concerned with processes which involve 
the manipulation of physical material or 
the intelligent operation of appliances. Ped- 
agogically the type stands between the 
science type, in which the learning process 
is essentially a matter of reflection, and the 
language-arts and pure-practice types, in 
which the adaptation is entirely a matter 
of learning by doing. . . . Any educational 
policy, which meets the test of contribution 
to environmental adjustment, must provide 
a region of contacts which can be achieved 
only through the utilization of the practical 
arts.” 


Monroe and Weber* state that ‘The 
phrase ‘practical and fine arts’ is used as 
a general name for commercial subjects, 
manual arts, vocational agriculture, home 
economics, music and art.” 

It is but natural that a school subject or 
area should pass through different stages in 
its development. The traditional school 
subjects have done this. It is even more 
to be expected that a new field of educa- 
tion should change its point of view. In 


2 Snedden and Warner, Reconstruction of 
Industrial Arts Courses, pp. 8-9. 

8 Morrison, Henry C., The Practice of 
Teaching in the Secondary School, pp. 433-4. 

4Monroe and Weber, The High School, 
Pp. 371. 


the “doing” phase of education we have 
had manual training, manual arts and in- 
dustrial arts. It would seem that now 
there is a broader point of view necessary 
to the fullest development of this aspect 
of school instruction. 

In school work too often subject matter, 
rather than pupil interests and needs, has 
been made the basis of the organization of 
the units of instruction. In the accom- 
panying chart an attempt has been made 
to suggest an organization on the basis of 
interests and needs. It has been limited 
to the more mechanical aspects of the Prac- 
tical Arts. The units are suggested for 
boys, but many of them are also suitable 
for girls. Some sixteen units are suggested 
on the chart, but others may be selected to 
meet school and community needs. 

To place before the student or teacher 
in a concise and dynamic manner the place 
of Practical Arts in a child-centered school, 
this chart is presented. Often an idea is 
better understood and more challenging if 
put in a graphic form than when expressed 
in ordinary discourse. However, it may be 
well also to express in a few paragraphs 
the ideas expressed by the chart. 

“The boy” is made the center of the 
picture. It is he rather than subject mat- 
ter that represents the purpose of the 
school and of teaching. His needs and 
interests provide the approach to what shall 
be taught and how it shall be taught. The 
chart is an interpretation of Practical Arts 
as general education. It is recognized that 
Practical Arts represents a large and sig- 
nificant aspect of vocational education, but 
the chart only sets forth the place of gen- 
eral education in vocational guidance and 
an intelligent understanding of vocations. 

The boy is “endowed with natural tend- 
encies” or impulses which manifest them- 
selves in “curiosity” about mechanical 
things, in an urge toward the “manipula- 
tion” of tools and appliances, in art or 
“aesthetic” interest in the products of man’s 
efforts, and in “social” activities which are 
so important in modern industrial life. 
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ORGANIZING PRACTICAL ARTS ACTIVITIES FOR BOYS 12 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE 
ON THE BASIS OF INTERESTS AND NEEDS 


EVERYDAY 
LIFE 


These tendencies are the very foundation 
upon which all Practical Arts teaching must 
be built. 

As provided by nature these tendencies 
have no direct social values. But under 
direction they “lead to interests and needs” 


which have large “future consumer and vo- 
cational values.” These natural impulses 
have a large place in the development of 
the boy toward full mature living. The 
interests and needs of the boy which grow 
out of these natural tendencies and also 
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which seem to have future values must be 
considered if he is to develop normally. 

The boy as a human being must, if he 
develops into full living, find “outlets for 
realization,’ both in the developmental 
period and in mature life, of these natural 
tendencies. Likewise, if they are to de- 
velop into real social values and not mere 
isolated activities, they must be brought to 
fruition through “integrating forces.” The 
“modern means” which should be available 
to all boys is provided through the “prac- 
tical arts shop of the school.” Many 
“needs and interests,” especially because of 
their strong urge, find realization in the 
“experiences of everyday life.” City boys 
have been deprived of many opportunities 
of this sort, but avenues to the more “open 
spaces” are partially removing these ob- 
stacles. The school should capitalize upon 
these experiences. Other outlets for reali- 
zation and integrating forces are found in 
the activities of “play and recreation” made 
possible through “leisure time.” The short- 
ening of employment hours and the saving 
of time through technological advances are 
adding greatly to the leisure time available. 
The natural tendencies of the boy are 
greatly developed through the “ideas and 
information” which may be obtained from 
reading “books and magazines.” At pres- 
ent so many of these are challenging in 
the practical activities of life. 

In order that practical activities may 
have worth-while educational results, they 
should be organized in functional “activ- 
ity units.” Often in the school shop these 
activities are mere isolated things with lit- 
tle meaning except, possibly, for the time 
being. The school as the main integrating 
force at the present time has an advantage 
over the more informal avenues of reali- 
zation in that it always can add this larger 
meaning to activity. These functional ac- 
tivity units are considerable in number but 
not too great for realization in the school 
program of from three to six years in sec- 
ondary education. If each unit represent 
a “comprehensive and significant aspect” 


of the boy’s practical environment, the 
number need not exceed fifteen to twenty. 
Allowing from nine to eighteen weeks for 
the realization of each, a six-year school 
program is adequate. The exact program 
of units will vary in different communities 
and environments. The chart suggests six- 
teen units. “Tool and construction proc- 
esses will overlap in the units, but this is 
immaterial, as the basis of organization is 
not tools, exercises or processes, but a prac- 
tical aspect of the environment. The for- 
mer are matters of assimilative material 
just as books and magazines are in academic 
areas of education. In this plan for the 
organization of teaching material the wood- 
shop, the metals shop, the ceramics shop, 
the printing shop are “areas” in the educa- 
tional set-up and not units of instruction. 
Although “doing” is the chief method 
of learning to be employed in Practical 
Arts, there is always a need for consider- 
able “practical science, practical mathe- 
matics, planning and designing, and techni- 
cal drawing.” ‘These have their chief func- 
tion as tools of learning, but at times they 
contribute directly to understandings and 
adaptations in the industrial and practical 
activities of life. In general planning, de- 
signing and technical drawing should be 
considered not as unit learnings in them- 
selves, but as assimilative material in every 
unit as need may arise. Practically every 
unit has need for planning and drawings 
from which to work. In the last year or 
two of the senior high school some boys 
may wish to work in the field of technical 
drawing as an end in itself. In this case 
drawing units may be set up, such as the 
planning and drawing of simple houses. 
The mastery of these Practical Arts 
learning units should result in personality 
adaptations. On the chart these adapta- 
tions have been classified as “consumer 
values,” “‘avocational interests and hobbies,” 
“handiman or unspecialized practical abili- 
ties,” and “vocational values.” A realiza- 
tion of the larger outcomes of learning is 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Diesel Engine Training 


E. F. RILEY 
President of the State School of Science, Wahpeton, North Dakota 


Fos the past three years great numbers 
of requests for special training in Diesel 
engines have come to those engaged in 
trade and industrial education. These re- 
quests result from the large amount of 
publicity given to the increased use of the 
Diesel engine. Before trade and industrial 
educators can consider giving special train- 
ing for Diesel engine work they must first 
determine whether or not there is a real 
chance for employment for the youth when 
he completes the training, and the type of 
training necessary if there is sucht a demand. 

The Diesel engine is not new. It has 
been used for stationary power plants and 
in marine work for many years. The wide 
increase in recent use has been its appli- 
cation to railroads, buses, trucks, and 
tractors. The General Motors Corpora- 
tion states in their recently issued Diesel 
bulletin: 


“There are many other technical prob- 
lems which would have to be solved before 
the Diesel could compete with the gasoline 
engine in the sizes used for passenger auto- 
mobiles. With our present knowledge, and 
the existing technique of manufacturing, 
materials, etc., there is good evidence that 
the cost of Diesel engines per horsepower 
increases as they get smaller. Especially in 
the case of vehicle engines where a wide 
range of speed and power is essential it is 
difficult to predict how soon we may expect 
the small Diesel to attain a degree of per- 
fection equal to the existing small gasoline 
engines.” 


The Trade School at the State School of 
Science, Wahpeton, North Dakota, spent 
two years in surveying the present use of 
the Diesel engine in an effort to determine 
the need for this kind of training and the 


kind of training necessary. We found 
that there would be very little chance for 
youth to secure employment in the large 
Diesel operated plants, railroads, or trans- 
continental bus lines. If the youth in this 
state found employment in any large num- 
bers, it must be in the operation and main- 
tenance of trucks and tractors. We found 
that there were not more than 150 tractors, 
mostly in use for road building and road 
maintenance in the state, and that the only 
trucks using Diesel engines were those in 
long haul transportation. This small 
amount of Diesel operated equipment does 
not warrant setting up special courses to 
train young men to operate and repair Die- 
sel equipment only. 

The distributors of Diesel operated 
equipment in the state stated that it would 
require from one week to one month to 
train a competent gas engine repair man 
to satisfactorily maintain and operate 
Diesel powered equipment. The principal 
difference in the two engines is that the 
Diesel has a fuel pump and the gas engine 
electrical ignition equipment. 

After making this survey the State 
School of Science added to its auto and 
tractor mechanics course a short six-weeks 
course in Diesel engines, so that the young 
mechanic going out for employment would 
have some knowledge of this equipment. 
We do not feel that there is any great de- 
mand for men trained to operate and main- 
tain Diesel engines only. The young man 
who is well trained on gas engines, with 
a little knowledge of the Diesel to handle 
the very limited amount of this work at 
present available, is much more likely to 
secure employment. 
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Industrial Arts—A Vital Service 


HOMER J. SMITH 


Professor of Industrial Education, University of Minnesota 


Ruousretas. ARTS is not one of the 
thoroughly vocational fields represented on 
the San Antonio convention program. It is 
a function of general education and, con- 
sequently, a cooperating and supporting 
force in the vast service to which we are 
all committed. It does not stand aloof; 
it cannot progress alone; it thrives as a 
mutual and reciprocating partner in the 
preparation of youth for life and in the 
enrichment of adult living. Under its own 
flag, in keeping with its own objectives, it 
makes a distinct contribution to the early 
development and to the later social and 
economic competence of all persons who 
pursue it. Moreover, through its close re- 
lationship with vocational training—espe- 
cially for mechanical pursuits—it expands 
in meaning and deepens in effect. 

As a general school subject, Industrial 
Arts may be credited with much that ac- 
crues through academic branches, yet with 
much more that is different and peculiar 
to itself. It aids in self-expression, develops 
creative powers, and generates drive to do 
useful things by definite planning and cau- 
tious performance. It provides acquaint- 
ance not only with the materials, processes, 
and conditions of the immediate environ- 
ment but with those of the world of pro- 
ductive employment. It is full of social 
intelligence and economic readiness. It 
abounds in opportunities for the develop- 
ment of worthy traits such as resourceful- 
ness, perseverance, and thrift. It breeds in- 
terest in tasks that must be done and 
teaches the pride of craftsmanship as well 
as the dignity of work. It serves in ex- 
ploratory ways, leading some pupils to oc- 
cupational choices in mechanical lines and 
leading others, which is equally or more 


important, quickly and forever into the 
fields more suitable and satisfying. 

As an elementary or junior high school 
activity, there is no subject so well matched 
with the laws and requisites of learning, 
none so useful in meeting differences in in- 
telligence and aptitude, none so adaptable 
to a variety of teaching procedures, none so 
provocative of reasoning, judgment, and 
discipline. At its best, Industrial Arts may 
be depended upon to aid in the normal life 
and growth of a youngster, to stimulate 
his imagination, to afford the daily joy that 
is his right, to make him conscious of man- 
hood and of the part he will play in that 
near day as workman, and father, and 
citizen. 

The fact that it is essentially a manipu- 
lative experience is the key to the treas- 
ure chest, for this is the answer to the 
boy’s strongest urges. Here he is free to 
make and to mend, to imitate and to criti- 
cize, to cooperate and to compete, to pos- 
sess and to share with others. Here is pupil 
satisfaction at its best, and this satisfaction 
is reflected in effort. Out of this expe- 
rience emerges a young man ready for what 
we may have to offer in the way of voca- 
tional preparation. His other subjects have 
been enriched; he has roughly sketched his 
future; he has received some important pre- 
liminary instruction; he has acquired un- 
derstanding of natural laws, of commercial 
values, of dexterous execution of a task. 
In short, he has been preparing himself for 
easy induction to a life wherein success 
will be conditioned by the specific training 
that may come later. 

Without figures but, I trust, with facts 
let us characterize the Industrial Arts situ- 
ation at the present, despite the depres- 
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sion years. There has always been a con- 
stant growth in the number of schools pro- 
viding the work and a still greater increase 
in the percentage of boys enrolling. Just 
now more students than ever before are re- 
questing the courses and remaining longer, 
more parents are in the proper frame of 
mind, and more administrators are making 
the requirement as well as the provision. 
There is a tendency to permit more high 
school credit and to grant heavier accept- 
ance for college entrance. Classes are 
large, often including some girls, with a 
marked tendency toward the organization 
of special girls’ classes and of experimental 
mixed groups. 

The number of subjects or experiences 
offered in the departments is being in- 
creased. There is constantly better selec- 
tion of teaching content and better organi- 
zation of the units employed. While there 
is more uniformity in what is taught or 
learned, there is more variety in the man- 
ner of its teaching and in the physical 
product which must result. In the upper 
grades and the junior high school we re- 
strict to a limited range of experiences, 
but in the senior school and beyond we 
provide as much as possible in keeping with 
community type and ability. Standards of 
attainment are more rigidly enforced. 
Planning and problem-solving are exacted. 
Information is stressed while common 
skills are not neglected. There are trends 
toward individual instruction, more read- 
ing, increased testing, and better grading. 
Pupil personnel and management schemes 
are the order of the day. The industrial 
teacher plays a greater part in the extra- 
curricular program. Salaries are rising, 
with training and certification requirements 
keeping pace. There is constant improve- 
ment in the literature of the field, both in 
goodness and amount, for both pupil and 
professional use. Instructors seem more 
eager to do better work in the classrooms, 
to extend their formal preparations, and to 
associate themselves for the protection and 
the perfection of the service. 


There are other evidences of progress 
farther removed and more subjective but, 
nevertheless, interesting and heartening to 
us. More attention to our aims and prac- 
tices is being given in the preparation of 
principals and superintendents. The older 
and more general book publishers are seek- 
ing technical manuscripts. General jour- 
nals request articles and convention chair- 
men are more alert to the changing scene. 
City industrial officials are moving up in 
rank and extending their influence outside 
the specialty. State and federal men are 
called in counsel in a much wider scope of 
activity. College men are participating be- 
yond all expectation in planning and ad- 
ministration within areas formerly denied 
them. These trends are encouraging. 
There has never been a time when one 
could have so much faith in our accom- 
plishments and so much eagerness for what 
the future has in store. Industrial Arts is 
doing well. 

But it is only natural and wise to ask 
what direction we should take in the years 
just ahead. Certainly we need to expand 
our program and just as certainly we must 
perfect what has already been accepted. 
We must not fail to enrich the offering by 
providing acquaintance with more and more 
media, equipments, processes, and products. 
Compulsion for boys in the early years 
seems justified, and girls’ classes should be 
promoted. If this increased enrollment 
brings problems of space, there is nothing 
to prevent a longer day, and we can get 
more service hours out of our plant with- 
out lengthening the time of individual pu- 
pils or instructors. 

Our elementary sixth-grade schools 
should engage in more activity which af- 
fords industrial information while not con- 
ducting the work on a shop and product 
basis. This will mean that the teacher- 
training centers must provide new types 
of courses for the ladies in the schools 
and must help them with their problems. 
The junior high school work needs clari- 
fication as to aims and much better cor- 
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relation with other subjects of the curricu- 
lum. In the senior schools and the junior 
colleges we need some courses of purely 
cultural value, others preparatory to engi- 
neering and industrial teaching, and still 
others of strictly vocational character done 
in a real way through the help of state and 
federal funds. The universities seem near- 
ing the time when they will maintain im- 
portant industrial divisions in addition to 
those for teacher training, and the graduate 
schools will ultimately sense industrial op- 
portunities now undreamed of. 
Particularly must we broaden and in- 
tensify this work in the senior high schools. 
The two upper years must be more gener- 
ously endowed. ‘There is also a glorious 
vision of evening adult enrollment, not of 
the vocational upgrading type reserved to 
the trade schools, but of the leisure and 
recreational kind. If sufficiently encour- 
aged, our public, both men and women of 
all ages, will use our high school shops 
many evenings of the week. Some of them 
will want credit courses toward high school 
diplomas missed in youth. Some will want 
organized instruction in fields of their cas- 
ual interest. But the large majority will 
want to come and do what they please un- 
der the supervision of men, who can be 
social and helpful at the same time. If 
such evening classes or sessions become com- 
mon we shall realize a better return on our 
material investment, we shall be more cer- 
tain of financial support of the day school 
program, and we shall be in a salary po- 
sition to attract and to hold the very best. 
Beyond the day school work and the 
service to parents and patrons, we must 
not neglect our obligation to outside agen- 
cies and movements now so active in line 
with our interests. The home workshops, 
the scout troops, the summer and C. C. C. 
camps, and the Future Craftsmen sample 
the list of places for real cooperation. Va- 
cation schools, likewise, should not only 
include our courses but should come into 
being through our strong endorsement. 
Each new group that we can serve, each 


working contact that we can make, will 
strengthen our cause, render administration 
easier, increase purchasing, and help more 
people. 

As we expand we must improve, which 
is precisely what we have been doing. We 
must effect a closer alignment of our pur- 
poses with the aims of the school units 
concerned. For example, Industrial Arts 
in the senior high school should be quite 
different from, rather than an easy exten- 
sion of, the work of the junior school. Con- 
tent must be improved, and method is even 
more in need of study and experiment. 

The information work must include cul- 
tural and broadening elements in addition 
to the required technical details, and guid- 
ance practices must be given real attention. 
In the last analysis, Industrial Arts is a 
learning and adjustment situation rather 
than a doing situation. We need better 
course sequences, better standards, and more 
attention to attitudes and appreciations. 
There must be better correlation of art in 
all our work from the earliest to the latest 
grades or schools. Better teacher placement 
would be greatly to our advantage. Some 
of our trade teachers belong in Industrial 
Arts; some of our senior high school men 
belong in the grades below. This match- 
ing of teacher and position is not so much 
a matter of his training and experience. 
It is a question of what school unit he 
understands, what age of students he en- 
joys, and what major purposes he appre- 
ciates. The teacher is so great a factor in 
the success of the work that supervision of 
a high order is essential. There should be 
a marked increase in the number of city 
supervisors, and no state of the Union 
should be without an official giving full 
time to Industrial Arts service. 

In closing, as in beginning this paper, let 
us consider the relationship of Industrial 
Arts to vocational education, particularly 
for the industries. The line of demarca- 
tion between these two is rapidly fading 
away. We should not strain our eyes to 
see it; we should not trace it and use it 
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again. Let us put Industrial Arts courses 
of practical and vocational kind into our 
senior high schools and junior colleges. Let 
us put into our trade schools men and 
courses of general and exploratory aim. 
Experienced craftsmen have place in In- 
dustrial Arts just as institutionally trained 
men have a function in trade education. 

The aims and practices of these two serv- 
ices are overlapping and intertwined; they 
cannot be made mutually exclusive. The 
men and women who work in these fields 
must come to understand each other and 
to sense their dependence one upon the 
other. ‘The trade teacher is assumed to 
begin where the general man left off, but 
he cannot find the place. Students come 
to him with interests determined, with de- 
cisions partially made, and with worth- 
while training well under way. . In truth, 
the effort of the Industrial Arts man has 
come to fruition in the very fact that a 
youth presents himself for advanced and 
specific preparation. A teacher who works 
with boys in the early shops locates for us 
those who will do well and be happy in 
later shops and in the practical work of the 
industries. Industrial Arts is a selective 
agent. 

Both of these phases are necessary and 
worthy. One cannot succeed as well alone 
as it can with the help of the other. One 
introduces and represents and differentiates 
and explores ; the other trains and upgrades, 
and retrains and adjusts. First it is ac- 
quaintance and self-expression. A little 
later it is experience with the elementary 
processes and conditions of numerous em- 
ployment fields. Later still comes a deeper 
delving of a technical sort in the realm of 
a reasonable choice. Who shall say where 
one of these services has been sharply in- 


terrupted and the other has taken its place? 
Who shall say what a boy or man may need 
in the years ahead? Who would quibble 
about where or how he got what he needed 
if he had it at the time of greatest use- 
fulness ? 

Industrial Arts may be the solution for 
some of our most vexing problems. Cer- 
tainly it makes trade preparation easier. 
Certainly it makes upgrading more conve- 
nient. Conceivably, in itself and of itself, 
it may constitute for the youth now in the 
upper grades the best possible preparation 
for industry and the best guarantee of con- 
tinued employment. 

If we believe in versatility for its own 
sake, if we think our highest specialists in 
every line climb out of the ranks of those 
with broadest experience and insight, we 
must pay increasing deference to the field 
of Industrial Arts. We may look forward 
to a great expansion of practical schooling 
generally, from the beginning years to the 
very apex of our educational system. We 
may plan new types of schools and classes 
all dedicated to the initial preparation and 
the later adjustment of our people for an 
industrial era and a happier work life. In- 
dustrial Arts and Trade Training will be 
the heart and core of this advance. Our 
clear duty is to promote them together and 
to bring them into the closest possible unity. 
The action of the American Vocational As- 
sociation in inviting Industrial Arts to 
fellowship means that this fact is appre- 
ciated by our leaders. As individual mem- 
bers we are obligated to accept and to con- 
firm this splendid action. Industrial Arts 
is doing weil. Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education are both doing well be- 
cause they are working together. 
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‘Training for Workers in Distributive 


Occupations 


PAUL A. MERTZ 
Director of Company Training, Sears-Roebuck Company 


This excellent paper was delivered as an address at the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association Convention at San Antonio, Texas, 


December 3, 1936.—Editorial Note. 


As A FREQUENTLY peripatetic ped- 
agogue of a company doing business in 
every state of the Union and specifically 
licensed to do business in the State of 
Texas both in mail order and retail distri- 
bution of thousands of items—from basi- 
nettes to tombstones, from ‘‘A”’ batteries to 
zinc ointment—I can hardly pose here as 
a foreign missionary in the cause of voca- 
tional training for workers in the distribu- 
tive occupations, particularly when I 
consider that each of our twenty Texas re- 
tail stores and the Dallas mail order plant 
have company schools for this very purpose. 
Neither can I, nor do I, desire to pose as 
an expert (definition—a man a long way 
from home), nor as an outsider trying to 
tell the teaching profession how it has 
neglected a pressing need. I was a high 
school teacher and college professor of ed- 
ucation too long to think that I belong on 
one side of the fence or the other. Rather 
I believe that because of my dual back- 
ground I can speak sympathetically, and 
with some appreciation of the mutuality 
of the project, with educators and distrib- 
utors about a common problem. 

What shall our approach be to the com- 
mon problem of getting distributive work- 
ers trained? 

1. What is the problem? Who are the 


workers in distributive occupations? With- 


out considering legislative definitions or in- 
terpretations that may have been or may 
have to be made of the provisions of the 
George-Deen Act, a distributor is an in- 
dividual or a company that assembles and 
passes along the goods produced by indus- 
try directly or indirectly to the ultimate 
consumer. The types of establishment 
that do this and the means they use are too 
numerous to mention in more than a sam- 
ple or two. There are department stores, 
variety stores, specialty stores (ready-to- 
wear, hardware, and others), mail order 
stores, house to house selling, wholesale 
establishments, jobbers, and a large un- 
classified list by lines of business that would 
include “hot dog” stands, gasoline service 
stations, and even the dispensaries of such 
intangibles as the services rendered by a 
masseur, a dietitian, or a motion picture 
theater. Sometimes the producer is also 
the distributor, as the baker, the farmer 
who sells directly, or the ice cream and 
candy maker and retailer. . . . I leave it to 
your imagination how tremendous is the 
host of proprietors and employees in the 
distributive occupations in your respective 
communities. The chances are that they 
are more numerous than those engaged in 
any other classification of work. Yet com- 
paratively little has been done specifically in 
this vocational field by public or private 
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educational agencies as I see it, for a num- 
ber of reasons. First and foremost, there 
has been little craft consciousness among 
distributors because the field is so large and 
varied. A barbecue stand and Marshall 
Field and Co. feel little in common, yet 
they are both distributors. Then there has 
also been unfriendly feeling among com- 
petitive types of distribution—the so-called 
chain and independent, the small store and 
house-to-house canvassing, retail vs. mail 
order methods, quibbling over whether a 
drug store should be permitted to become 
a liquor store or a restaurant, all resulting 
in little recognition of a common problem. 
One effect of the N.R.A. was to join re- 
tailers somewhat closer together in recog- 
nition of common problems rather than 
the exaggeration of differences. 

A third factor delaying public stimula- 
tion of this type of vocational education has 
been the too common feeling that anybody 
can open and run a store successfully with 
a couple of hundred dollars capital, with- 
out preparation for management or the 
selling function. No licenses or certificates 
of fitness have been required, no minimum 
educational standards demanded by the 
public, and even no proof of character re- 
quired. The record of business failures and 
retail personnel turnover prove the fallacy. 
A few Jeremiahs crying in the wilderness 
in the educational, governmental, and dis- 
tributive fields have carried on the battle 
for better education of distributors and 
their employees. The work of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education has been 
a factor in keeping the question alive. A 
few institutions have offered cooperative 
training for some time. 

A fourth hindering factor has been the 
intrenchment of teachers of so-called com- 
mercial subjects behind the battlements of 
stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping and 
other office subjects. I am frank to say 
that I look for little leadership among com- 
mercial teachers in development of the non- 
clerical aspects of distributive education; it 
must come from the general vocational 


training groups, the school administrators, 
and the distributive crafts themselves. 

A fifth factor has been the tendency of 
the retailer with ideals to burden himself 
with the fuil job of training, feeling that 
the schools either could not or would not 
help. 

A sixth factor has been parental attitude, 
particularly in certain areas of the country, 
that there are no educational values in 
learning “store keeping,” and the false so- 
cial pride expressed in the words of the 
mother who “didn’t raise Lizzie to work 
in a ten cent store.” 

That training is needed calls for no fur- 
ther demonstration here than a recalling 
of recent bridge table gossip about the serv- 
ice at X’s, or a visit to any retail establish- 
ment, including our own, in search of qual- 
ified guidance in what to buy. While you 
may be lucky to find many salespeople who 
have learned what they need to know in 
dealing with the public, often through the 
hard experience school of trial and error, 
you will find gaps in the training of the 
competent and much larger holes in the 
qualifications of the new or extra employee 
in particular. 

2. What is the social or public justifi- 
cation for spending the taxpayers’ money 
for such training purposes? Is this not a 
problem of the distributor himself ? 

There are the hundreds of thousands of 
small, individual establishments without 
time, staff, money or teaching ability to 
train. This lack of training is contrary 
to consumer interest. The larger socially 
minded distributors are carrying a heavy 
load in attempting to provide training of 
many sorts, and there is no visible desire 
to shift this burden upon the backs of our 
public servants. There will probably be 
no diminution of training effort on the part 
of the distributor when distributive educa- 
tional programs through public education 
are made effective. For the training job is 
never done, and the craft will have to take 
up the training where the schools leave off, 
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or where local specific procedures must be 
learned. 

Such training is justified at public ex- 
pense for the benefit of the consumer, the 
general public which is dependent upon the 
distributor to get the goods to it, what it 
wants at the right time, at the right place, 
in the right quantities at the right price, 
and who is seriously discommoded when 
the distributor fails the public in any of 
these respects. Whatever the benefits that 
may accrue to the distributor through the 
availability of better trained employees, 
still greater ones will come to the con- 
sumer in the reliability and quality of serv- 
ice of his sources of supply. 

A further justification of expending pub- 
lic funds for this purpose lies in the fact 
that most of the training content suitable 
to employees of the distributors is also just 
what the ultimate consumer also needs to 
know. Are not we as consumers, rather 
than as teachers and merchants, woefully 
ignorant of what we are buying when we 
purchase yard goods for a dress, a heating 
plant, a pair of shoes or the Thanksgiving 
turkey? We know little of the basic ma- 
terials of which the goods of the world are 
made, what their properties are, and how 
to identify them in finished goods. Is it any 
wonder that dishonest merchants appear to 
flourish for surprisingly long times? And 
if salespeople know how to sell why should 
there not be the complementary training of 
how to buy? 

The job of selling is greatly simplified 
when both salesperson and customer know 
what they are talking about. ‘The kind of 
education that fits for distributive occupa- 
tions is largely consumer education, and, 
therefore, general education, which I define 
as education valuable for everybody regard- 
less of what he does for a living. 

I shall not attempt to sketch the devel- 
opment of such educational effort on the 
part of the school system; others can do 
that far better than I. In the distributive 
field, the amount of formal training done 
is entirely governed by the social attitude 


of the individual firm and the type of dis- 
tribution by the social attitude of the in- 
dividual firm, and the type of distribution 
which holds that he who serves best, profits 
most. ‘The better department store, the 
well-organized retail-mail order store, the 
major specialty shops have training pro- 
grams, in the full range of good, indifferent 
and bad. In the variety store field, the job 
is very simple and only limited training is 
needed. Manufacturers have cooperated in 
providing material for the small retailer in 
particular to use in training. Some of this 
has been excellent; a lot of it is an out- 
growth of the vanity which says, “Don’t 
I have a wonderful factory? See how well 
I make my goods? If you knew what we 
know, you’d sell millions of my brassieres 
or my batteries.” And then the portion of 
the handbook that would have training 
value is so technical that the salesman 
doesn’t understand, and the customer 
wouldn’t care to take the time to hear. 

A few department stores, such as Filene’s 
in Boston, have a catalog of retail courses 
given in the store that is almost as thick 
as the course descriptions in a fresh water 
college catalog for a full liberal arts cur- 
riculum. Store directory, store policies, 
teacher training, selling system, salesman- 
ship, psychology of selling, service training, 
merchandise information, manufacturing 
trips, a wide range of training for various 
non-selling jobs, spoken English, foreign 
merchandise training, fashion, color, line 
and design, principles of display, interior 
decoration, textiles, laces, furs and other 
basic materials, merchandise training for 
junior and potential executives, merchan- 
dise statistics, advertising, beauty operator 
training—these are examples of courses 
given in and by the store. Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. has thus far developed some twenty 
to thirty textbooks for use in its retail store 
schools throughout the country, both divi- 
sional and functional, and organized train- 
ing outlines for clerical training in its mail 
order plants. But, in spite of the advance- 
ment in leading concerns, the great mass of 
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distributive workers has been neglected by 
schools and employers alike, education go- 
ing on through controlled or uncontrolled 
trial and error. I once asked a salesman, 
whom I saw in a general store selling, with 
equal facility, a horse collar, then a radio, 
and then a tool kit, where he had gotten 
such a wealth of merchandise information. 
His answer was, “From the customers.” 
Unfortunately, some salesmen never can get 
it that way, and too often the consumer- 
customer doesn’t know. 

And now that important question as to 
what the curriculum should contain. Little 
time need be spent in differentiating be- 
tween the training needs of those already 
in distributive occupations and those pre- 
paring in the schools for it. The content 
that a school program would cover is also 
needed by the worker already in the field, 
but with perhaps a different approach. How 
shall we approach this problem? This first 
temptation of curriculum committees is to 
“Brain Trust” it. There is a real tempta- 
tion to sit in an office surrounded by other 
vocational teachers with books, syllabic and 
course outlines of what somebody else is 
doing somewhere, and then put together a 
new cross-word puzzle of our own that in 
our divine wisdom we are sure ought to 
function. And sometimes, wonderful to re- 
late, courses of study built this way do 
function; the chances are in our favor, of 
course, when we consult the available ex- 
perience of others in doing a similar job, or 
steal their effort. Yet, any brain trusting 
of a curriculum for distribution that ig- 
nores the analysis of jobs performed in the 
retail or other distributive situation is likely 
to be as practical as the course in botany 
that is taught without reference to the ac- 
tual flowers that are growing on all sides 
of the schoolhouse, whose pupils do not 
identify the flowers as those talked about in 
the book. Why brain trust, when on all 
sides of us are the actual situations that 
can be lived through or at least observed 
for which training is necessary? Also 
many companies can provide typical job 


analyses. I do not propose to indicate what 
a finally approved curriculum for the dis- 
tributive occupations shall contain, for it 
will vary with communities, types of dis- 
tribution dominant locally, and the scope 
of the program that is financially possible. 

Furthermore, the range of jobs within 
the distributive field is so great and the 
kinds of merchandise sold so varied, that it 
cannot be hoped to train people specifically 
for the full job content of every specific 
job. There are salespeople of hundreds of 
thousands of specific items, selling to vary- 
ing clientele, in different types of establish- 
ment; there are scores of functions under 
the general head of non-selling duties, some- 
times combined in part with the job of 
the salesperson, and in other instances, not. 
There are functions performed by large 
independent stores whose whole business is 
done under one roof that in chain store 
operation are performed for the store in a 
headquarters organization, such as buying, 
preparation of advertising copy, and pur- 
chase of equipment and supplies. Except 
where workers with identical problems can 
be brought together, all that can be done 
in development of a master outline for de- 
termining content to be taught by public 
education is to find the threads relatively 
common to a majority of distributive work- 
ers’ jobs, particularly those of concern and 
interest to the consumer as well. 

Some surveys of training needs will un- 
doubtedly indicate that the most rela- 
tively common job content to be included 
in school curricula would be the following: 

1. Salesmanship. Anywhere from 50 per 
cent to 100 per cent of a store’s personnel 
engage in selling. The point of contact 
between customer and his distributor is 
through the salesperson. Better selling is 
sadly needed in every store—not the high- 
pressure type commonly associated with the 
technique of the successful house to house 
salesman, or the scare tactics of the life 
insurance salesman, or the rosy promises 
of the bond salesman; we refer to the 
methods whereby the customer gets the help 
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he or she is entitled to in making a deci- 
sion as to proper selection to fit the in- 
dividual’s use or need. 

2. A second common element is basic 
knowledge of merchandise. To teach spe- 
cific items is a hopeless task for public edu- 
cation, except where a given class of work- 
ers with a common problem can be grouped 
together. Here again the common need is 
a basic knowledge of the materials from 
which the goods of the world are made, 
their properties, their uses and training in 
identification in finished goods. Here 
again, the laboratories of the major com- 
panies and those of the schools and their 
shops can be called upon to help. 

3. A third need for which there is a 
relatively common need is an appreciation 
of what distribution in its various forms is 
all about ; what retail practices are; its pol- 
icies through the whole gamut of cash 
and credit, delivery, transportation, ex- 
pense, mass production and its effect upon 
selling price, the simple elements of mark- 
up, markdown, shrinkage and the whole 
range of merchandising and operating pro- 
cedure; this is not from the angle of store 
management, unless again it is possible to 
assemble enough small merchants in ex- 
tension activity to provide this special train- 
ing. For the great majority of retail work- 
ers, it is in the nature of orientation, pro- 
viding an appreciation of the field in which 
they are working or will work, and its 
problems. 

4. A fourth need is elementary, one 
which :t is presumed that home, church 
and school have been working on for 
years—the personal virtues of character, 
self-control, courtesy, helpfulness and co- 
operation. The losses to merchants and to 
the consumer as well through employee 
theft, willfulness, discourtesy—uninten- 
tional as well as intentional—mechanical 
waiting on customers through impersonal 
confinement of the transaction to “ringing 
up and wrapping up,” and inability to work 
cooperatively with others—these economic 


losses are tremendous. They all contribute 
to personnel turnover which increases the 
cost of distribution every time a worker 
must be released. These basic traits must 
be inculcated over a period of years, and 
the stores can do little for themselves in 
making people over after their formative 
years. This whole problem of attitude 
building for want of a better name may 
be called personality training. It includes 
also the field of personal habits—accuracy, 
neatness, care of health, safety methods, and 
maintenance of personal appearance. 

5. A fifth need is likewise elementary. 
It consists of better training through the 
age-old battle of education for more ac- 
curacy in the four fundamentals of arith- 
metic, and particularly percentage, more 
legibility in handwriting, and more train- 
ing in correctly spoken English. In spite 
of comptometers, cash registers, and self- 
selling methods, a high percentage of the 
transactions in retailing call for the writ- 
ing of a salescheck, a name and address, 
the mental adding of a column of figures, 
with discounts or taxes to be computed 
in per cent, and the use of sales talk. Every 
good store struggles with these problems 
daily. 

6. An additional need for a vast ma- 
jority of distributive employees is a better 
appreciation of the principles of color, line 
and design, and their application in terms 
of effect. Their application is varied. In 
the meat store, for instance, it may be ap- 
plied in terms of attractive display of meats 
and their by-products; in the ready-to- 
wear store, in displaying style merchandise 
to customers with appreciation of the ef- 
fect that wearing a certain dress will have 
upon a given type of wearer. It has ap- 
plications to display, te merchandise, and 
to personal appearance. 

7. In the field of clerical and office 
practice, we make no further comment 
than to suggest that there is in most busi- 
nesses demand for fewer stenographers and 
typists, but better ones, and that commercial 
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curricula need frequent overhauling to 
make certain that they are outlined to meet 
the varying and changing needs of dis- 
tribution. 

8. Then in the field of non-selling and 
non-clerical occupations, there are the 
needs of a wide assortment of workers be- 
hind the scenes—the delivery man, the re- 
ceiver, the merchandise marker, the store- 
keeper, the warehouseman and many other 
types of activity. Although varied in 
content, certain elements are common, such 
as the basic lessons in system, safety, ac- 
curacy, and manual dexterity. 

9g. For the small, independent store 
owner or manager, there is the need of 
training in the problems of management. I 
cannot attempt to allocate this more com- 
plex training to the field of secondary edu- 
cation; perhaps it should be the job of 
university extension activities. 

It will be noted through the above 
statement of probable curriculum content 
that many of the existing curricula and 
courses of study can make a definite con- 
tribution to training in this field, mainly 
through some reorganization of content— 
textile construction and identification, for 
example, from the home economics curric- 
ulum, appreciation of color, line and 
design from the industrial and decorative 
art curricula, identification and uses of the 
woods and basic metals from the industrial 
arts program—these are samples of existing 
content that can be adopted. The quarrel 
of the retailer with these curricula as now 
existing is that the applications to retailing 
have seldom been made, and the number of 
pupils who are being guided toward re- 
tailing in these programs is negligible. 
There is a real scarcity of people in re- 
tailing who have an adequate understanding 
of textiles and their uses. and of men who 
understand the basic customer advantages 
of buying one tool over another, which sit- 
uations arise constantly in their contact 
with customers, 


(To be continued in the May issue) 


International Problems 
(Continued from page 25) 


to read the discussions of either of the 
extreme years 1929 or 1933. 

The greatest and most far-reaching 
changes that have come to American agri- 
culture during the past generation result 
from cheaper, faster, and more efficient 
transportation of perishable or  semi- 
perishable products. These force all local 
and state producers into competition with 
the producers of other states and other 
nations. If, for example, one starts to 
study the economic problems of production 
and marketing of any commodity in New 
York State, the study soon extends to com- 
peting regions in other states, and to 
related problems across the ocean. Whether 
we like it or not, the oceans grow narrower 
and narrower in effect each year, and 
America must understand its rapidly ap- 
proaching neighbors. 

We have much to gain, and some things 
to lose, from this change; but anyhow it is 
inevitable, and we must prepare ourselves 
for it. The best basic preparation for these 
international relationships will include: an 
understanding of the farm management of 
our own farms, an appreciation of the 
extent of the economic changes that are 
constantly occurring, and such a close 
study of economic history as will enable us 
to evaluate the present and forecast the 
future intelligently. 





A Broader Outlook 


(Continued from page 30) 


of great importance. Only four specific 
outcomes of each type of values are listed 
on the chart. While these are not all, they 
are sufficient. At the periphery of the cir- 
cle are given four captions under which 
conduct objectives in Practical Arts fall— 
“worthy home membership,” “enjoyable 
and profitable use of leisure,” “intelligent 
understanding of industrial life,” and “in- 
telligent choice of vocation.” 
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Industrial Education a Vital 
Service to Youth 


HOWARD A. CAMPION 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Editor’s Comment: It is 


well that vocational educators 


occasionally review the philosophy and objectives of their field of 
work. In the following article Superintendent Campion has pre- 
sented the problems of industrial education in a very interesting 
manner, that should challenge the attention of industrial edu- 


cators—B. H. V. O. 


EP wanavep by the stonemasons’ art 
on the proscenium arch of Royce Hall at 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles are these words: “Education is learn- 
ing to use the tools which the race has 
found indispensable.” What are these 
tools that man has found indispensable? 
Language, of course, must be the first. 
Without it, communication with his fellow- 
men would be impossible. What shall be 
placed second is the subject of much de- 
bate. Possibly number deserves _ this 
position. No doubt certain scientific prin- 
ciples have become a necessary part of 
civilization. Of more recent date there is 
much to convince us that certain social 
skills are necessary for the preservation of 
civilization. Of these we still have much 
to learn. It is certain that among those 
tools which present day men use most is a 
combination of mental and manual skills 
applied to the creation of material things. 
Shall we call this craft-ability? Un- 
doubtedly a large proportion of our popu- 
lation would find it difficult to continue an 
effective participation in social life without 
manipulative skills. It is fair, therefore, 
to place among those indispensable tools 
what may be called craftsmanship or 
creative ability requiring a combination of 
mental control and physical adeptness. This 


is what was referred to nearly twenty years 
ago in the seven cardinal principles of sec- 
ondary education as “vocational.” It is 
the same as referred to in this year of 1936 
by the Committee on Orientation of Sec- 
ondary Education as the fifth of ten issues 
which confront educators today: “Shall 
secondary education include vocational 
training or shall it be restricted to general 
education?” 

The length of the educational life of the 
youth of America does not extend beyond 
the secondary level. It is unnecessary to 
present here the many statistics available 
to show how small a percentage of our 
population acquires an education of college 
or university level. It seems, therefore, a 
challenge to those assembled at the conven- 
tion of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation that they find a way to give to 
youth that vital tool of social and economic 
effciency—that vital tool ‘vocational 
ability” ; and it is my purpose to show the 
importance of industrial vocational educa- 
tion in the entire program. Speaking 
quantitatively, this is easy to do—of all our 
people by far the largest group is engaged 
in industrial pursuits. The 1930 census 
gives the following distribution of occupa- 
tional participation: 
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Manufacturing—Mechanical . 28.9 
ED e.eecacneseesnreaites 21.4 
MEE dest adckecaecdechen dows 12.5 
Domestic—Personal Service .... 10.1 
CEE Kitsoadanwaeene sadness on 8.2 
Transportation—Communication 7.9 
Professional Service ............ 6.7 
Extraction of Minerals .......... 2.0 
Pe TIONG oo ieccacsssecsayens 1.8 
Forestry and Fishing ............ 0.5 


Later figures collected by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion and by the Department of Commerce 
give substantially the same distribution. 
Nearly one-third of our youth will find em- 
ployment in the industrial field. Can any- 
thing be more vital to this group than a 
program which will enable them to prop- 
erly select an occupation, prepare for it, 
secure employment and progress in it? 
The very size of the occupational field 
known as manufacturing and mechanical 
work makes it important in our consider- 
ation today. 

It is impossible to present here more 
than a brief outline of some of the points 
at which industrial education may con- 
tribute to vocational education as a vital 
service. Second only to the importance in 
size is the importance in the nature, in 
contribution to national economic welfare 
made by the manufacturing industries. It 
is undeniably an age in which much of our 
national security depends upon the indus- 
trial resources of our country whether it 
be for defense in time of war, for pre- 
paredness in time of peace, for control of 
economic markets, or for the production of 
those things which raise the standard of 
living and contribute to citizen morale. 
The manufacturing of material goods is 
indispensable. In this, processes are used, 
raw materials, machines, factories, money, 
technological processes, but, most important 
of all—men; and, still more important, 
men of ability. Into this world of industry 
must go nearly a third of our boys and 
girls. In order to enter with advantage 
that must bring these abilities which in- 


dustry requires: Ability to perform manip- 
ulative tasks with precision; ability to solve 
problems; ability to use judgment in 
making decisions; ability to work with 
fellow craftsmen. 

The building industry is a good example 
of the extreme need for trained workers. 
I wish there was time to present the figures 
available which indicate how few new 
workers have been trained during the past 
decade and how advanced in age are those 
who are now listed as skilled workers. In- 
dustrial housing, business buildings and 
residential structures are all in great de- 
mand, and there is evidence that this 
demand will increase during the next three 
or four years. The young men who can 
present evidence of skills in the building 
trades will be welcomed with open arms. 
There will be the opportunity of participa- 
tion in the new era about to open. 

Apprenticeship is not as some would 
have it—a dead issue—but was never be- 
fore a more live problem for the nation. 
The work of the National Apprenticeship 
Committee and State Apprentice Com- 
mittees has made the nation “apprentice 
conscious.” It remains for us, the industrial 
educators of the country, to provide the 
machinery, the coordination and _ the 
guidance that will be required to make 
effective a new relationship between youth, 
school and industry. 

In considering the employment market 
we must not overlook the developments 
taking place under the head of a social se- 
curity program. The interest of organized 
labor and the evident willingness of our 
national government officials to set up 
definite controls of working conditions will 
have an interesting effect upon our train- 
ing needs. The introduction of a thirty- 
hour week will call for greater numbers of 
workers and increase the opportunities of 
youth with a vocational foundation. 

Our boy and girl must not be mere 
workers in an industrial society. They 
must be intelligent citizens. ‘Training in 
a skilled occupation opens to the worker 
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new opportunities to live a richer life. Oc- 
cupational happiness promotes cultural de- 
velopment. The educated person is not as 
easily exploited as one without training. 
Pride in job accomplishment carries over 
into pride in community accomplishment. 

The contribution of industrial education 
to the general education program has been 
most marked during the past twenty years. 
Out of our belief in “learning by doing” 
has come much of that which has motivated 
the so-called progressive education move- 
ment. As has already been pointed out, 
real life situations for many of our people 
will occur in the industrial and mechanical 
world. Any experience properly directed 
toward industrial intelligence will aid the 
boy or girl in later making adjustments to 
the world in which he lives. Industrial 
education, whether it be industrial arts, 
industrial prevocational education, pre- 
paratory training or extension training, 
presents the opportunity of tackling actual 
jobs as nearly as possible under life con- 
ditions. 

There will be reviewed at the sectional 
meeting of this convention the accomplish- 
ments of industrial education programs 
throughout the United States. Jt will be 
interesting to learn of the successful pro- 
grams of industrial training maintained by 
the various communities. It will be more 
challenging, however, to learn of the pos- 
sibilities of extending our service and 
making even more vital the industrial edu- 
cation program. No vocational adminis- 
trator should miss the chance of riding the 
up-swinging pendulum of economics to new 
heights in industrial education. No such 
administrator should miss the opportunity 
of building for his community an appren- 
ticeship program which will eliminate the 
necessity of youth either “checking up” his 
occupational training or “stealing it,” but 
will substitute therefor an opportunity for 
learning and working and living coinci- 
dentally. 

Dr. Hu Shih tells an interesting story 
of an old Buddhist sect that once was very 


powerful in China. The name of this sect 


was Zen. To quote Dr. Hu Shih: 


“These Zen Buddhists developed a pe- 
culiar method of teaching which . . . con- 
sisted of two essential steps. The first 
step is ‘never to tell anything in too plain 
language.’ If a novice asks you what truth 
is, give him a box on the ear and tell him 
to hide his shame in the kitchen. Or shout 
at him a deafening shout. Or tell him 
that you bought a pair of straw sandals for 
seventeen cash. If the novice does not 
understand you, which is usually the case, 
then tell him to try his luck with some other 
great master at some other Zen school. 

“So he takes to traveling, which con- 
stitutes the second part of the pedagogical 
method. He travels from one mountain to 
another and studies under different masters, 
who, after the ninth century, were em- 
ploying more or less the same technique in 
teaching. So he travels on and his ex- 
periences are widened and enriched by 
seeing the beauty and grandeur of nature, 
by suffering the hardships attendant upon 
such lonely travelers, by coming into con- 
tact with the greatest minds of the age, 
and by befriending kindred souls troubled 
by more or less similar problems. Then, 
some day he hears a chance remark of a 
barmaid, or the chirping of a bird on 
yonder tree, or smells the fragrance of a 
little flower, and all of a sudden he under- 
stands! His experiences seem to have been 
suddenly correlated, his insight seems to 
have been deepened without his knowing 
it, and old problems seem so simple, so 
easy of solution. Everything seems now so 
self-evident. He has attained. 

“And then he travels all the distance 
back to his first teacher. With tears of 
gratitude and love he thanks him for never 
_—- told him anything. That is Chinese 

en.” 


Here, probably, is a hint of the greatest 
and most vital service which industrial 
education can render to the youth of the 
nation. Instead of giving him predigested 
facts and expecting him to regurgitate the 
same at examination time, industrial edu- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Financing Young Farmers’ 


R. H. WOODS 


Director of Vocational Education, Kentucky 


Speakers may be divided into two 
groups: those that have something to talk 
about, and those that have to talk about 
something. I find myself among the 
second group. 

Much of our instructional efforts in 
vocational agriculture has centered around 
production in its narrower meaning, with 
some consideration given to marketing. 
What has been true in vocational agri- 
culture has also been true of other educa- 
tional agencies serving farm people. It 
appears that we may have neglected the 
third leg of the tripod on which we may 
expect farm people to stand in order to 
see the way to a more satisfying life. The 
leg I refer to is finance, making the three 
legs—production, marketing, and finance. 

Mr. McClelland has told you of the 
responsibility all have in placing young men 
in farming and of the opportunities young 
men have to enter farming. I shall deal 
with the program which I believe we in 
vocational agriculture should follow in 
financing young farmers. 

The beginning point in a sound program 
of financing young farmers for us in voca- 
tional agriculture is to see that the boys 
we are teaching, plan to and develop a 
reasonable equity or net worth while they 
are in high school and that they continue 
to add to this after they leave high school. 
Much emphasis and considerable elabora- 
tion have been given to the point that our 
job is to educate and not merely to see how 
much money we can get a boy to make. Our 
task is to educate, and we must not give up 
this point of view, but we must see that 


*Address before the Agricultural Section of 
the San Antonio A.V.A. Convention.—R. W. S. 


boys come through their vocational course 
with a net worth commensurate with cir- 
cumstances, if we expect them to become 
farmers. Many a boy has finished high 
school, with four years of training in voca- 
tional agriculture behind him, fairly well 
equipped with abilities and attitudes, but 
without any money to pay his entry fee in 
the race for which he has been trained. He 
hasn’t a chance to see or show what he 
can do unless he has the amount of the 
entry fee. 

Six years ago I attended an F.F.A. 
meeting. It was the last meeting of the 
school year. The president of the chapter, 
a senior, was making his farewell speech. 
He told the boys he hoped they would not 
make the mistake he had made. This boy 
had had good farm practice programs. He 
had followed improved practices and had 
made labor earnings of $300 to $600 each 
year. Instead of saving this money or in- 
vesting it in tools, livestock, or machinery, 
he turned the money over to his father and 
the father had used it to pay off debts he 
had incurred. It is a laudable act for a 
son to help a father. However, the other 
side of the story is that the boy wanted to 
farm, but did not have enough capital to 
start as a renter. He would now, after 
four years in vocational agriculture, have to 
go out and start from scratch. He urged 
the boys to plan and execute practice pro- 
grams that would enable them to have a 
reasonable net worth by the time they grad- 
uate from high school. Last week I visited 
this same department and inquired into the 
financial well-being of the last two pres- 
idents of their F.F.A. chapter. This is 
what I found: 
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Last year’s president owned: 


9 purebred Southdown ewes, valued at $225.00 


3 purebred Southdown rams, valued at . 75.00 
2 purebred Duroc sows, valued at ..... 70.00 
Ns TI oii nhl) 4. 5.84 ackae sie waived 90.00 
2 purebred Hereford heifers, valued at . 120.00 


1000 pounds of tobacco for sale, valued at 200.00 


Feed and money 150.00 





His total net worth 


This boy is now in his fourth year in 
high school and is the son of a land owner. 

The present president has finished three 
years of high school work and is the son 
of a renter. An itemized statement of his 
net worth is as. follows: 


Y4 interest in 3 purebred Jersey cows, 





EI air d cs csch hata Ave ded nin ewe $375.00 
Y, interest in 3 purebred Jersey heifers, 
ee ee ee 150.00 
YZ interest in 2 purebred Poland China 
A EE oho cacadhene aceon 60.00 
105 Rhode Island hens, valued at ....... 105.00 
YZ interest in 2 acres of tobacco 
IES sah sikaiodnauaincdw idee ae 400.00 
SE 60 Ch saséankonadw dees 100.00 
Making his total net worth .......... $697.50 


These two boys have made enough and 
saved enough to pay their entry fee in 
farming. The existing financial agencies 
serving farmers are anxious to help young 
farmers. It is necessary, however, for 
young farmers to have some net worth 
before they can borrow money. The officials 
of the Farm Credit Administration tell me 
that the lack of any equity or net worth 
on the part of a large number of boys is 
the big thing standing in the way of credit 
for young farmers. 

Mr. Pearson more than a year ago con- 
tacted the different land bank officials and 
endeavored to work out cooperative work- 
ing relationships between land banks and 
the State Departments of Vocational Agri- 
culture relative to assisting young men 
trained in vocational agriculture in estab- 
lishing themselves in farming. I am sure 
that you are familiar with this program, 
which briefly stated is as follows: 


The purpose of the program is to get 
desirable and deserving young men between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty who have 
had training in all-day and part-time voca- 
tional agriculture classes in local high 
schools and preferably also in adult voca- 
tional agriculture classes, who need 
instruction, guidance, counsel, and _assist- 
ance in purchasing or renting farms or in 
becoming more satisfactorily established in 
farming for themselves, in touch with 
desirable available farms that meet their 
individual needs. 

When the state supervisor learns of a 
desirable young man, he will proceed to 
have him fill out Schedules 1 and 2. If 
the local teacher and the supervisor decide 
that the young man is a desirable prospect 
as a purchaser or renter of a farm, one or 
the other of them will get in touch with 
the Federal Land Bank relative to the 
farms in the area which seem to meet the 
needs of the desirable and deserving young 
man as discovered by the survey. The Fed- 
eral Land Bank will furnish the local 
teacher all the available facts relative to 
the farms it has for sale or rent in the 
area. The young man will make a pre- 
liminary investigation of the farms. Facts 
on the price of the farm, terms of sale, 
payments on any loans, or terms of rent 
will be a basis for study of the pros and 
cons of the farms. If a young man is then 
interested in purchasing or renting any one 
of the available farms, he will get in touch 


with the Federal Land Bank officials 
through the local teacher of vocational 
agriculture. 


If the sale of a farm or a rental agree- 
ment is consummated, the teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture will urge the young man 
to continue his instruction in vocational 
agriculture in adult classes in the local 
community and will render individual 
assistance to him in developing his ability 
to carry out his contract with the Federal 
Land Bank. 

Dr. Stewart, chairman of the program 
committee, suggested that I get in touch 
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with the Farm Credit Administration of 
Louisville and find out what had been 
done along the line of the plan suggested 
by Mr. Pearson. I find that the Farm 
Credit Administration of Louisville has not 
rented or sold a farm on the basis of the 
plan worked out by Mr. Pearson. There 
are two possible reasons for this. In the 
first place, supervisors of agricultural edu- 
cation have probably not pushed the matter 
as much as it might have been pushed. The 
second is that there are relatively few Land 
Bank-owned farms available in the Louis- 
ville Land Bank district. 

In my own state of Kentucky, the Land 
Bank owns 132 farms in 49 of Kentucky’s 
120 counties. In Tennessee, it owns 119 
farms in 41 of Tennessee’s 96 counties. In 
Indiana, it owns 347 farms in 66 of In- 
diana’s 92 counties. In Ohio, it owns 92 
farms in 41 of Ohio’s 78 counties. From 
these figures, it is apparent that Land Bank- 
owned farms represent only a small por- 
tion of the farms available to be rented or 
purchased by young farmers. I am told, 
however, that the Land Banks in the other 
eleven districts own more farms than does 
the Land Bank of Louisville. Te Land 
Bank officials desire to have me express to 
you their whole-hearted willingness to 
cooperate with us in financing young men 
in farming or who desire to enter farming. 

It seems to me that our second important 
responsibility to young men is to assist them 
in obtaining land. This may be renting or 
it may be buying. Certainly, it is a good 
time to buy land. Land prices have not 
increased as have other prices. In fact, 
land prices in 1936 are only 12 per cent 
higher than they were in 1933; and they 
are yet 18 per cent lower than in 1914. 
These figures are based on the index of 
farm real estate as reported in U.S.D.A. 
Circular 417. As is common knowledge 
with all of you, the Land Banks will give 
title to a farm when the purchaser pays 
down as much as 20 per cent. The rest of 
the purchase price of the land may be 


amortized either on a twenty-year plan or 
on a thirty-three-year plan. It is possible 
for an outstanding young man to buy a 
farm by making a down payment of less 
than 20 per cent. A young man highly 
recommended by his teacher can get an 
option on a farm by paying 10 per cent 
down and paying the other 10 per cent at 
the end of the year, at which time he can 
secure full title to the property. On a 
$5,000 farm this would mean that he 
would only have to make a down payment 
of $500. As you know, the interest rates 
on loans made direct by the Land Bank 
may be obtained at 4% per cent interest. 
Loans made through a National Farm and 
Loan Association in buying farms other 
than Land Bank-owned farms, may be 
financed at an interest rate of 4 per cent. 

The third responsibility we have is 
helping young farmers get and use produc- 
tion credit. Production credit is available, 
as you know, not only to young farmers 
out of school, but to boys now taking voca- 
tional agriculture. The Production Credit 
Associations in the United States have made 
2,500 loans to boys and girls. ‘The pro- 
duction credit division of the Louisville 
Farm Credit Administration has made 
loans to forty-five different groups of 4-H 
Club boys or vocational boys. Four of 
these loans were in Ohio, serving 92 indi- 
viduals, and the amount of the four loans 
was $6,842. Three of these loans were in 
Indiana, serving 26 individuals, and the 
amount of the three loans was $2,272.53. 
Eleven of the loans were in Kentucky, 
serving 106 individuals, and the amount of 
the eleven loans was $9,425.77. “Twenty- 
seven of the loans were in Tennessee, serv- 
ing 280 individuals, and the amount of the 
twenty-seven loans was $48,551.13. The 
Production Credit Association informs me 
that all of these loans have been paid 
promptly when due. 

I am sure that you are familiar with the 
trustee arrangement whereby a teacher may 


borrow for his boys without becoming 
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financially responsible for the loans. Some 
of you may be interested in knowing just 
what these loans have cost the boys who 
have got them. One of our Kentucky 
teachers and the county agent borrowed 
$1,345.55 to finance a baby beef project for 
thirty boys. The only cost to the group in 
this case was 5 per cent interest. “The asso- 
ciation did not require the boys to pay the 
application or the inspection fee; there was 
no fee for title search; and since there was 
no mortgage, there was no fee for recording 
or releasing the mortgage. The costs of 
individuals borrowing from the Farm 
Credit Administration varies as follows: 


Application fee—nothing to 50 cents. 

Inspection fee—ranges from nothing up to 1 
per cent on loans of $700 or less. The 
Land Bank authorities tell me that the 
Production Credit Association waives in- 
spection fee as a means of getting business. 

Title search fee—nothing to $1.00. 

Charge for recording mortgage—24 cents to 
$2.00. 

Charge for releasing mortgage—nothing up to 
50 cents, 


Another thing that interests me in re- 
viewing some of the loans made by the 
Louisville Preduction Credit Association is 
that a trustee’s loan may be obtained to 
finance a wide variety of production. As 
an example of this, Weaverton High 
School in Henderson County, Kentucky, 
borrowed on February 11, 1936, $2,591.73 
to purchase the following: 10 bred ewes; 
2 Duroc gilts; 10 stock calves; 30 choice 
Hereford steers; 200 baby chicks; and $75 
to purchase insurance on some of the above. 

A good illustration of what the Farm 
Credit Administration can do for a young 
man is well illustrated by the following 
actual case: 

This young man secured his first loan 
through the Production Credit 
Association when he was 22 years old, un- 
married, and was renting 8o acres of land. 
He secured from the Association a loan of 
$135 in May, 1934. At that time he had 


$220 worth of livestock, $296 worth of 
equipment. His livestock consisted of 4 
cows and 2 horses. The purpose of this 
loan was to buy a horse and harness, with 
$10 for the purchase of P.C.A. stock. 

In May, 1935, the Association renewed 
$100 of this unpaid balance. At that time 
he had livestock valued at $468. On De- 
cember 4, 1935, this young man obtained 
a loan of $600, renewing $78.87 of the 
previous balance, the reason for the re- 
newal being that the hogs which were to 
liquidate the previous loan of $100 had 
not yet been sold but were valued by the 
inspector at $210. The purpose of this 
$600 loan was to purchase $511.63 worth 
of feeding lambs, to finance the expense of 
the loan, and to renew the $78.87. 

Under date of October 28, 1935, the in- 
spector reported livestock valued at $1,245, 
equipment valued at $568, 16 acres of corn, 
650 bushels of oats, 20 tons of hay, and 
100 tons of ensilage, together with 9% 
acres of wheat recently sown. In May, 
1936, he had reduced his obligation to the 
Association from $600 to $146.82 and had 
on hand 13 shoats weighing 150 pounds, 
35 spring pigs, and 20 spring lambs, as well 
as his permanent equipment represented by 
$360 worth of horses, $470 worth of cattle, 
$315 worth of hogs, his farm machinery, 
300 bushels of corn, 250 bushels of oats, 
1 ton of hay, 20 tons of silage, and 60 
shocks of fodder. In the meantime, he 
took unto himself a wife, Clara. 

In September, 1936, the inspector re- 
ported productive livestock valued at 
$1,530, 2 horses valued at $288, giving a 
total livestock valuation of $1,710; equip- 
ment valued at $1,288, 350 bushels of oats, 
4 tons of soybean hay, 20 acres of corn, and 
29 acres of wheat sown for 1937. At this 
time, he has an application pending with 
the Association for $907.73, the purpose of 
which is to buy a tractor for $600, pur- 
chase 4 shares of additional P.C.A. stock, 
pay the expense of the loan, and renew an 
unpaid balance of $277.98. 
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He has now acquired title to the 80 acres 
of land, which is valued at $6,000. He bor- 
rowed $3,000 from the Federal Land 
Bank. His financial statement as of Oc- 
tober, 1935, reflects that he had paid his 
interest six months in advance. 

A brief summary of what this boy has 
done by using credit may be more vividly 
seen by contrasting his situation in May, 
1934, at which time he had a net worth 
of $516 consisting of $220 worth of live- 
stock and $296 worth of equipment, with 
his condition in September, 1936, at which 
time he had a net worth of $6,898 con- 
sisting of $1,710 worth of livestock, $1,288 
worth of equipment, $900 worth of grain, 
hay, and crops, and $3,000 worth of land. 
It seems to me that this young man has 
made credit a valuable servant. 

I hope what I have said has not ap- 
peared too much of a salesmanship talk for 
the Farm Credit Administration. How- 
ever, I think we need to assume the re- 
sponsibility of getting farmers to accept the 
point of view that credit is needed as much, 
or more, in farming as in any other oc- 
cupation. 

This leads me to what I consider our 
fourth responsibility in financing young 
farmers, and that is that we must teach 
farm finance. We must teach the young 
men to choose intelligently their source of 
credit and to use credit judiciously. The 
officers of the Farm Credit Administration 
of Louisville tell me that they do not want 
to go out and teach credit or finance to 
the farmers, that they much prefer that 
they be taught through existing agencies. 
This is a challenge to us. Will we meet 
it? We must make ours the most effective 
agency for educating farmers in the field 
of finance as well as in other fields. I was 
very much interested in reading a state- 
ment from a large number of production 
credit borrowers who told in their own 
language what they thought of the value of 
credit to them. I reviewed the applica- 
tion for a $9,000 production credit loan. 
This was set up on a completely budgeted 


basis. The farmer had figured out for 
what and when he needed the money, and 
how and when he could pay it back. 

I have not attempted to solve the prob- 
lem of financing young farmers, but I have 
tried to point out to you that, in my opin- 
ion, we have four responsibilities. First, 
we must see to it that the boys build up 
equity while they are in school and then 
continue to add to that after they leave 
high school. Our second responsibility is 
to assist young men in obtaining land. By 
obtaining, I mean renting or purchasing. 
Renting, as in the case of the young man 
about which I have told you, was a step- 
ping stone to ownership. Our third re- 
sponsibility is to direct young men in the 
intelligent use of production credit. And 
our fourth responsibility is to teach finance 
to farmers, both young and old. 





Industrial Education a Vital Service 
(Continued from page 44) 


cation places him in a situation that requires 
problem solving ability. This is an ability 
that is subject to development and an 
ability that is most needed in the industrial 
world today. . Problem solving ability 
gained in connection with industrial sit- 
uations will carry over to problems in social 
and personal life. It is our function not 
to give him the answer but to challenge him 
to find the answer himself. Ours not to 
perform the task but to make him see the 
worth-whileness of accomplishment through 
his own efforts. Our function not to make 
learning easy but to make it worth while. 
It is my belief that the greatest responsi- 
bility of industrial education teachers in 
the schools of America today is to see to it 
that the learners under their guidance get 
industrial situations out of which they 
cannot get without thinking. When this 
is done the service rendered to youth will 
be more vital than all of the other expe- 
riences of his youthful participation in life. 
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Report of the Home Economies Section 
A. V. A. Convention, San Antonio, Tex. 


THEME: “Vocational Education—A Vital Service to Youth” 


“The Contribution of Home Economics Education” 


An IMPORTANT factor in the suc- 
cess or failure of the youth of today in their 
ability to face the future is the develop- 
ment or lack of development of good per- 
sonality traits through early home training. 
Home life in this changing and changed 
social and economic society must still be 
largely responsible for the basic training 
of youth in those attitudes and habits so 
needed in the business of making a living 
and adjusting satisfactorily to life. 

“Modern economic life, with its increas- 
ing need of men and women who can be 
fully trusted, by its very complexity tends 
to destroy that intimate home life in which 
these qualities grow—the only source at 
which integrity can be effectively learned.” 
This quotation from A. E. Morgan in an 
Antioch College publication in March, 
1936, points out the need for training in 
homemaking. 

* * *% 

Are the twenty-eight and one-half mil- 
lion white and colored women homemakers 
in the United States today equipped to 
carry this tremendous responsibility for fos- 
tering home life so that balanced personal- 
ities and sterling traits of character may 
be developed and maintained? Are the 
girls and young women trained to carry on 
this responsibility in their own homes and 
in addition to this adjust their way of liv- 
ing to the changing social and economic 
situation? If the income shrinks, is youth 





* Excerpts from address by Elisabeth Amery, 
State Supervisor, Home Economics Education, 
Baltimore, Md. 


* 


prepared to make wise adjustments so that 
basic values of the home may be preserved ? 
If income increases, can these young women 
still be wise? Are those who are now em- 
ployed, prepared for the homemaking job 
which will probably be added to their pres- 
ent one? 

As industry succeeds and business in- 
creases, are these millions of girls being 
trained to meet the inevitable sales-promo- 
tion plans, the alluring advertisements, the 
so-called “installment courtesies” which 
will be extended to them? 

The youth of today have a great obli- 
gation to the past and the present to carry 
on and foster wholesome home life. Home 
economics offers training to those in 
schools, to those employed part time, and 
to the youth who have left school. 

Home economics is a course designed to 
prepare for the responsibility of these so- 
cial and economic problems of home and 
family life. Home economics is an integra- 
tion of those aspects of economics, science, 
art, sociology, and psychology which are 
essential to successful home life. It pre- 
sents homemaking as a vocation of useful 
employment, not wage-earning, and empha- 
sizes family life, child study, budgeting, 
home nursing, consumer education, mar- 
keting, diet in health and sickness, the art 
of entertaining, manners, housing, home 
furnishing, management of time, money, 
and energy; selection and construction of 
clothing, including the care and repair of it. 


*% * * 


The home economics course is based on 
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known home situations of the youths who 
are receiving this instruction and their 
learning experiences are guided in the home 
through supervised home projects. 


* * * 


Home projects are selected by the girl 
herself after consultation with her family 
as to what type of work will benefit the 
home and also help the girl to develop her 
ability to plan, manage, and acquire skill. 
Many communities now employ teachers 
for the summer months so that this work 
may be carried on all through the year. 


* * mH 


Because of the wide variety of standards 
in home life, in social customs and back- 
grounds, in families, in proportions of in- 
come to needs and desires, in community 
resources and customs, and in the changing 
economic and social world, the home eco- 
nomics course must be constantly changed. 
This requires not only ability on the part 
of the teacher to carry on the program but 
supervisory help for her from state, county, 
district or local supervisors. Experimental 
work should be carried on continually in 
this field to determine the bases for setting 
up such a functioning program as will really 
prepare girls and women for homemaking. 

* * * 


Because in homemaking education the 
value of acquiring attitudes and under- 
standings which are intangible far out- 
weighs the tangible evidence of material 
results, such as number of dresses made, 
jars of vegetables canned, and the like, it 
is difficult to describe startling results.... A 
few types of evidence of changed attitudes 
and practices or of acquired ability as re- 
ported last year by parents, pupils, relief 
workers, or others, follow: 

Girls helped their families in adjusting 
expenditures to come within reduced in- 
come; saved needed money for self and 
family through more careful buying of sup- 
plies and materials; during mother’s illness 
girls successfully took entire care and re- 


sponsibility of home; girls have shown in- 
creased appreciation of what the family 
does for them; have displayed increased pa- 
tience and interest in working with younger 
children in the family; made all their own 
clothing ; took over responsibility for carry- 
ing out doctor’s orders in preparing and 
serving food for a sick member of the fam- 
ily; planned all meals for family, bringing 
about more attractive and better balanced 
meals with less expense; solved their own 
clothing problems with less cost in money 
and nerve strain to their families; made 
possible a more adequate supply of clothing 
for family through helping with the plan- 
ning and through ability to make over 
clothes and use materials on hand at home; 
girls saw possibilities and helped in carry- 
ing out plans at home for needed renova- 
tion of home furnishings, including the re- 
storing to use of furniture that had been 
discarded; gave satisfactory service with 
pay for caring for young children in an- 
other home. Home economics education is 
evidently being used and supplied in the 
homes today. 

The contribution of home economics to 
the education of youth today is in helping 
them understand themselves in relation to 
their present home and family, and in in- 
creasing their power to cope with condi- 
tions or problems which may confront 
them now or later because of their under- 
standing of the fundamental scientific, ar- 
tistic, economic or social principles under- 
lying society. Home economics must con- 
stantly integrate and adjust the type of 
work so as to prepare youth for these re- 
sponsibilities. It must establish a more 
far-reaching program so that all youth may 
benefit. 


* * # 


A. E. Morgan says: “For many who are 
seeking the way in which they can best 
influence their times, it may be wise to aim 
less for social recognition or economic suc- 
cess and to see a successful home as the 
great achievement of life.” 
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Education for Consumers* 


W uot concerns most people is what 
they are to eat, what they are to wear, 
what their housing shall be, what educa- 
tion they may be able to give to their 
children and other things making up their 
standards of living. It is typical of Ameri- 
can people that they should continually 
strive to improve their standards of living. 
There is probably nothing so depressing and 
so disheartening as the feeling of having 
our standards of living faced down. 

Now, there are three ways in which in- 
dividuals or families may seek to improve 
or at least to maintain their standards of 
living. The first is to seek to increase 
wages or incomes; the second is to apply 
better skill in the use of the incomes avail- 
able; and the third is to fight any tendency 
to reduce the purchasing power of their 
incomes. 

Income is, of course, not only the first, 
but also the most fundamental factor in 
establishing an independent existence and 
a standard of living. 


* * * 


There are wide differences in the stand- 
ards of living. These differences are due 
to differences in knowledge and skill in the 
management of income and in the selection 
and use of the goods purchased with this 
income. 

It is impossible to state definitely how 
widely families differ from each other in 
skill in consumption management. There 
have been no comprehensive studies, so far 
as I have learned, which measure the dif- 
ferences in standards of living due to dit- 
ferences in skill. It is a matter of common 
observation, however, that some households 


*Excerpts from address at the A.V.A. Con- 
vention, San Antonio, Tex., December, 1936, of 
Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, Professor of Marketing, 
Columbia University and President, Limited 
Price Variety Stores Association. 


are very much better managed than others 
on the same incomes... . 

We may, therefore, say that knowledge 
and skill in the arts of consumption are, 
in a very definite sense, the equivalent of 
a substantial increase in income. The 
homemaker on a $1,500 income who man- 
ages to provide a standard of living for her 
family which most other housekeepers can- 
not even achieve on a $2,000 budget is 
making a contribution to her household 
fully equivalent to a one-third increase in 
the income of its breadwinner. This I 
submit is, in these days, a very important 
consideration. 

* * * 

With the depression came greatly re- 
duced incomes, reduced standards of living 
and disillusionment. Millions of people 
suffered real hardships. Now we are appar- 
ently climbing successfully out of the 
depression. Business is increasing. More 
people are being employed and wages are 
rising. We now hope that we may again 
get more money and so regain and improve 
our standards of living. 

Let me remind you that hopes and eco- 
nomic reasons do not always run parallel. 

. . There are several facts in the eco- 
nomic picture of this country which point 
to the wisdom of rather conservative ex- 
pectations for increases in individual and 
family incomes. Economic progress is likely 
to continue, but it. is much more likely 
to mean more widespread employment than 
to mean higher wages. Indeed, medium 
and higher salaries are likely to be set back 
by taxes. Breadwinners in the unskilled 
classes are likely to obtain steadier work, 
but increases are going to come very 
slowly. ... 

We might as well face the fact that this 
country is approaching, if it has not already 
reached, a stage of economic maturity. 
Healthy progress in economic conditions 
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will henceforth come more slowly than in 
the past. There will be many who will 
earn more, but these will be workers who 
prepare and train for their work and actu- 
ally increase their output... . 

The effect of such stabilization of wages, 
if it occurs, would be paralyzing to our 
young people were it not for the oppor- 
tunities open to improve in efficiency and 
so to increase their incomes, and for the 
widespread opportunities for the improve- 
ment of the standards of living through the 
development of knowledge and skill in the 
arts of consumption. It is the purpose of 
home economics to develop and disseminate 
this knowledge and skill. As the masses of 
salary and wage earners come to a recog- 
nition of this common-sense view of the 
outlook for our country, they will, I am 
convinced, inevitably turn to home eco- 
nomics and allied vocational arts for ways 
and means of improving their standards of 
living. 

Whether this analysis of the future of 
wage rates and mass incomes is correct or 
not, it must be clear that skill in the use 
of incomes for consumption is likely to play 
an increasingly important part in our éco- 
nomic life. This trend spells opportunity 
for home economics. Home economics, as I 
see it, stands at the threshold of a new 
era of usefulness. You, who are in this 
field of work, have the opportunity of an 
age to develop a new culture—a culture of 
use and satisfaction rather than merely a 
culture of money getting. 

There are several lines along which this 
new consumer education may develop. In 
the brief time at my disposal I shall men- 
tion a few of them. 

1. More Practical Knowledge About 
Goods.—There is the need for much more 
and better knowledge concerning the goods 
of ordinary consumption and their use. This 
knowledge must be sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to aid the consumer in the choice and 
use of the ordinary commodities, such as 
foods, apparel, home furnishings and other 
representative budget items. In view of 


the wide variety of goods now used in any 
typical household, this is a large order, but 
home economics must and will meet it as 
practically as possible. 

Homemakers with limited budgets, and 
this means most of them, must be provided 
with a knowledge that will help in the se- 
lection of nutritious, appetizing food suit- 
able to the various members of their fam- 
ilies, ‘varying with the conditions of the 
season and the market. 

Similarly, home economics must provide 
the basic practical knowledge that will help 
select and buy the necessary apparel that 
will serve its esthetic purposes as well as 
the utilities of comfort and wear. This 
same sort of knowledge is needed for hous- 
ing, for house operation, for home furnish- 
ings and all the other requirements of mod- 
ern living. 

2. Maintenance of Family Solvency.— 
We must stress more and more the need for 
budgeting and household accounting. We 
must inculcate the principles that family life 
must be maintained within its means as if 
our life depended on it.... Families hope- 
lessly in debt are fit for any firebrand 
ideas. 

There are, undoubtedly, many goods that 
may properly be bought on credit and 
which may be paid for in installments, but 
if there is any single lesson which we should 
have learned from the depression, it is the 
lesson of the danger of going into debt too 
deeply for consumer goods. . . . 

There are many of us who wish we had 
back in our own possession again the money 
we have saved and put into banks and other 
institutions which, through misuse and mis- 
management, came to grief during the past 
depression. In spite of these experiences, 
however, if our family and social life is to 
be maintained on sound foundations, our 
people must learn thrift and the need for a 
balanced family budget. 

3- More Science and Skill in Shopping.— 
There are very wide differences in shop- 
ping ability among the customers who visit 
our retail stores at the present time. There 
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are arts in shopping as well as in the use 
of goods. Clever consumers ask questions. 
They are not afraid or backward in trying 
to get information about the goods they are 
buying. They read the labels on the pack- 
ages. The fine print on the can is usually 
more important to a wise choice than the 
color scheme, the picture, or the brand 
name. 

Wise consumers ask for definite informa- 
tion on how long goods shown them will 
wear, whether they will shrink and whether 
they will stand washing. Retailers should 
be able to give this information. Consum- 
ers should insist upon it. 

On many goods customers would do well 
to ask for guarantee$. Producers and dis- 
tributors are in better position to take the 
risks for goods of uncertain qualities than 
the individual consumer. If goods are not 
as represented, see that they are returned 
so that the misrepresentation may be cor- 
rected. Many consumers are unreasonable 
in making their returns. Such returns 
should be checked. I am merely urging 
here that returns should be made when 
goods are not as represented or as guar- 
anteed. That is a very different thing 
from returns made because of whim or 
changes in mind. 

Compare values and buy where you can 
get the goods you want most cheaply... . 
It is better to buy wherever you can get 
the best values for your money. Encourage 
competition. Give your trade to those who 
can serve you best. This will, in the long 
run, force the inefficient to improve or get 
out and try something else. If there is un- 
fair competition the remedy lies in legal 
action by competitors, not in your boycott. 

* * * 

See that you get your money’s worth in 
the quantities of goods you buy. Purchas- 
ing by standard weights and measures is 
usually fairest for everybody concerned. 
See that the weighing and measuring is 
fairly done. 

Getting your money’s worth in the qual- 
ity of goods is equally essential, but very 


much more difficult than getting the quan- 
tities to which you are entitled. 
* * * 

There is, as you all know, a well de- 
fined movement for the standardization and 
grading of consumer goods supported by 
several consumer organizations as well as 
by schools of home economics and govern- 
ment bureaus. Standardization and grad- 
ing would, if adopted and used by con- 
sumers, undoubtedly prove a great aid in 
the selection of goods. It would help to 
buy goods according to their real values. 
It would make it possible to buy those 
goods best suited for the purposes at hand. 
For example, the discriminating housewife 
buying according to grade might select 
Grade C canned peas for soup and Grade 
B for ordinary table vegetable use and 
Grade A for special servings on holidays 
and other times. Similarly, Grade C 
peaches might go into the salad and Grade 
A peaches into the dessert. 

Standardization and grading is not with- 
out its difficulties. It is not easy to work 
out satisfactory and sound grades for all 
goods. 

* * * 

Despite the obstacles and drawbacks, 
standardization and grading seems to be 
coming. As it does, consumers should be 
prepared to take advantage of it in an in- 
telligent manner. If they do not, the 
movement will fail. 

Skill in shopping is shown in buying in 
the right quantities. A great many con- 
sumers now buy many of their goods on 
what is known as a hand-to-mouth basis. 
This is a method that is characteristic of 
our times. It is in complete contrast to the 
buying methods used a generation ago. . 

With the wide introduction of better 
household refrigeration and better knowl- 
edge of how to keep goods, hand-to-mouth 
buying is no longer always the best policy. 
We should, instead, buy foods and other 
goods in what may be termed the most 
economical units. This in some goods may 
mean a week’s supply or even a month’s 
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supply instead of a day’s supply, as is all 
too frequently the customary purchase at 
the present time. Consumers can probably 
save from 5 to 10 per cent of the pur- 
chase price of their goods by buying in the 
most economical quantities. 

It is also probable that by keeping well 
informed on what the market affords as 
to time and place that skillful shoppers can 
save another 5 to 10 per cent by buying 
goods at the most advantageous times, and 
in the shops which offer the best bargains. 

* * - 

It is through small savings such as these 
made on each individual purchase that most 
of the consumer advantages may be gained. 
Perhaps what this country needs most of 
all is a reeducation of its consumers in the 
value and proper use of the penny. 

Finally, consumers need to be alert and 
ready to fight any efforts to reduce the pur- 
chasing power of their money by such de- 
vices as price fixing and restrictions of com- 
petition. This problem calls for a new 
form of education—an education that will 
lead to an understanding of the ways of 
business. There should be sufficient train- 
ing in practical economics to insure swift 
identification of and opposition, if need be, 
to all efforts made by business to increase 
their prices and profits higher than they 
need be, all at the expense of the public. 
Business is, of course, always concerned 
with ways and means of making a profit 
out of what they sell to consumers. The 
desire of business is to make this profit as 
large as possible. Active competition tends 
to keep these prices and profits within rea- 
sonable bounds. When business groups be- 
gin to form associations for the purpose of 
restricting competition and setting prices, 
then it is time for consumers to wake up 
and be ready to assert their interests. 

In recent years there have been many ef- 


forts to establish price controls over con- 


sumer goods. The variety and ingenuity 
of some of these efforts have been such as 
to challenge our admiration but we may 
well fear for the future, Direct price fix- 


ing by agreement among competing busi- 
ness concerns is now largely out-of-date. 
Better methods have been discovered for 
accomplishing the same thing. The “code 
of fair competition,” as it is called, is now 
the most commonly employed device, not 
only to eliminate what are truly unfair 
and dishonest methods of competition, but 
also to cloak price fixing and other market 
arrangements intended to improve the 
profits of the concerns who sponsor them. 
Another device frequently intended to aid 
certain business interests and handicap oth- 
ers is the discriminatory chain store tax 
which puts a rapidly increasing tax upon 
all units owned by any individual or cor- 
poration above one. . . . Some of these dis- 
criminatory taxes are rather mild, others 
are directly and purposely confiscatory.. . . 
A still more recent device to restrict com- 
petition and to obtain control of the retail 
markets for consumer goods is the legisla- 
tion which has appeared in eleven states to 
date prohibiting sales below “cost.” These 
are known as “Unfair Trade Practice 
laws.” Don’t mix these laws in your mind 
with the so-called “Fair Trade laws.” 
The title, “Unfair Trade Practice law,” 
sounds fine. Even the introductory clauses 
of these laws state that their purposes are 
to eliminate unfair trade practices and par- 
ticularly such admitted evils as loss leaders. 
These fine-sounding phrases are but a mask 
to conceal their real purposes. ... They aim 
to accomplish purposes not mentioned in 
the titles or introductions. The trickery 
usually hinges on the definition of “costs.” 
In drawing up the prohibitions against 
sales below cost, the word “cost” is usually 
left to administrative definition, or if de- 
fined in the law, includes items which are 
certain to increase prices that would have 
to be paid if the goods were bought in the 
smallest wholesale quantities from whole- 
salers, plus the average costs of retail store 
operation. Both of these items are, for most 
successful retailers, artificial and inflated. 
Consequently, under costs so defined any 
efficient retailer is assured not only of all 
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his costs but also of a good sized net profit 
as well. These laws, in effect, guarantee 
these dealers a net profit. This is certainly 
much slicker than the old-fashioned way of 
agreeing to hold up prices! 

The efforts to define costs in such a way 
as to assure the business groups of a big 
net profit may be illustrated by the action 
of important retail groups in New York 
which drew up and passed a resolution rec- 
ommending that the definition of “costs” 
consist of “invoice wholesale prices, plus 
average retail operating costs, plus 5 per 
cent additional for contingencies.” 

* * * 

We have also seen the beginnings of such 
privileged legislation vitally affecting the 
interests of consumers in Washington. 

. * * 

To combat this insidious menace con- 
sumers will need to be more alert as to 
what is going on in our legislatures than 
they have ever been before. I have often 
been asked whether consumers should or- 
ganize for political defense. The answer 
is that such organization is inevitable if 
selfish business interests do not behave 
themselves. 

In summary, education for consumers 
must be directed to the improvement, or 
at least the maintenance, of our present 
standards of living. The efforts of the 
masses of the people to improve their wages 
and incomes are certain to continue. These 
efforts, however, are likely to incur in- 
creased resistance and diminishing returns. 
But whether the incomes of the masses of 
our consumers increase or not, there is al- 
most unbounded opportunity for the devel- 
opment of skill in the use of such incomes 
as there are, and, through the use of such 


skill, of raising the standards of living ma- 
terially. 

It is necessary and inevitable that con- 
sumers in this country should become in- 
creasingly interested in the arts of con- 
sumption. This means that they will turn 
to home economics as never before as the 
basic form of consumer education. Through 
courses in home economics we may expect 
to see continuous improvement and devel- 
opment of practical usable knowledge on 
selecting and using consumer goods... . 

Finally, if the movements of certain busi- 
ness interests to control retail markets and 
force higher prices continue, consumers 
must become politically watchful. Unless 
these price fixing tendencies are properly 
limited and curbed, they will lead to ex- 
tortion. ‘That they will be limited and 
curbed is certain, but the sooner such a 
limitation is applied the better for every- 
one concerned. It is almost inevitable that 
we shall see the rise of a consumer polit- 
ical movement. As teachers of home eco- 
nomics you may have no part in this move- 
ment, but it will be of interest to you all 
to watch its development. 

This is an extensive program. It is in 
all respects essentially an educational pro- 
gram. ‘The educational work that is to be 
done, must and will be done mainly by 
home economics teachers. The prospect is 
not an easy one. ‘There is so much to do 
that it challenges the best energies and am- 
bitions that can be brought to bear upon it. 
You, who are in this movement, have the 
satisfaction of knowing that your educa- 
tional accomplishments concern and affect 
the most vital interests of the people of the 
country. Yours is a field of necessary 
realism. 
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Round Table Discussions 
Part-Time and Out-of-School Juniors 


ETHEL WoopEN 
U. S. Employment Service, Cincinnati, Ohio 


"Tax round table to discuss part-time 
and out-of-school youth attracted twenty 
home economists who came because of their 
interest in part-time education, although 
none present were conducting part-time 
classes. 

As achallenge to their thinking the leader 
gave the report of some recent research 
which has been developed at the Cincin- 
nati Employment Center, and which shows 
that of 13,000 juniors (16 to 21 years) 
registered at the Employment Center, 5,200 
have had no experience or training which 
makes them placeable at anything except 
common labor, at a time when the demand 
for common labor is decreasing. 

In another follow-up study of sixth 
grade students in the Cincinnati public 
schools in 1923-24 it was found that 50 
per cent of the families of those students 
had had contact with some social agency in 
the last eleven years. 

Other facts especially pertinent to home 
economics education were presented. The 
group agreed that the part-time school could 
function very well with this out-of-school 
group by returning them to the right sort 
of educational atmosphere and encouraging 
the development of short unit courses both 
for entrance into employment and better 
home practice. 

These short unit courses must depend 
upon employment demands in the commu- 
nity, and employment conditions in the 
community. They need the most highly 
skilled teachers who have had some voca- 
tional experience themselves, and who are 


entirely sympathetic with this out-of-school 
group. 

One of the big problems is to develop a 
favorable attitude among these groups for 
work and education. Some short unit sug- 
gestions which, of course, could be changed 
to suit the community were: personality 
training, waitress training, child nurses, 
salesmanship, courses for the clothing in- 
dustry, household occupations. It was sug- 
gested that in some rural communities the 
courses might tend toward handicrafts 
which could be done at home. In all cases 
they should attract high school students as 
well as others who have never been able 
to secure employment. 

Suggestions were made as to how to se- 
cure the group. In large cities where em- 
ployment service is developed, employment 
files of people difficult to place could be 
used; newspaper advertising to attract the 
unemployed is a successful method. The 
first groups developed must be successful 
and prove to the students that such courses 
are of value. Then the second groups are 
much easier to recruit. 

At the close, someone raised the question: 
“What has this to do with home eco- 
nomics?’ and the answer was that that is 
the question each home economics teacher 
must answer for her own community, after 
careful analysis of the out-of-school group 
in the community, training courses already 
available, occupations available, and the 
possibilities for the development of new 
courses. 


We 
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All Day Urban Programs for Urban Schools 


Maset McBain 
Houston, Texas, Chairman 


A GROUP of thirty teachers gathered 
to discuss the problems of the all-day 
school in urban centers from small cities 
in Texas. 

The discussion was based on the prob- 
lems suggested by Miss Fallgatter in her 
talk on the Interpretations of Politics and 
programs which will best serve the needs 
of Family Life Education. 

A summary of some of the suggestions 
made are given: 

Some general guides that will assist in 
setting up objectives for all day Urban 
Programs are— 

(a) The general philosophy upon which 
the whole educational program in the city 
is built and to which home economics 
wishes to contribute. 

(b) The needs of the girls and boys and 
families in the various communities served 
by the high schools, such as the high 
schools on the outskirts with pupils from 
rural communities who come in by bus; 
the foreign group schools; the school with 
girls from small wage-earning groups and 
the school in the wealthier district whose 
students are all looking forward to college 
educations. 

A factor that will affect the amount of 
time scheduled for daily classwork in these 
schools will be conformity to the regular 
class periods in the school. 

In order to provide time for group and 
individual conferences, the teacher’s load 
in city high schools, which is now 150 to 
175 pupils daily, should be reduced so that 
at least a period per day could be used for 
in-school conferences with pupils and par- 
ents; the school year should be increased 
to permit home visiting so that the teacher 
will know the conditions of the family 
from which her pupils come. 

A home project would be satisfactory if 


it met the needs of the girl and if the 
project met certain standards of quality or 
developed certain attitudes. 

As for the length of the programs it was 
suggested that money be used to develop 
newer types of courses on the semester basis 
such as boys’ and girls’ social relationships 
courses ; that semester courses be planned to 
meet the needs of high school students 
who will not take two- and three-year 
home-making courses. These courses would 
be designed to give them appreciation, atti- 
tudes, and understandings of family life. 





Classification of A.V.A. Memberships 


A classified record of our membership is 
kept in the A.V.A. Washington office. 
This record is tabulated month by month, 
by States and by fields of service. The fol- 
lowing is the membership status by fields 
of service as of November 30, 1936, the 
close of the 1936 membership year: 


Agricultural Education 





iaameda 4452 
Home Economics Education.... 2,658 
Industrial Education .......... 3,856 
Industrial Arts Education...... 1,381 
EE, Sic axwecen wean 258 
Commercial Education ........ 213 
errr re 31 
Fn rer err errr ee 120 
Business Representatives ...... 129 
DEE ail 1aGhets Sanne honed 8 
oe ee go9* 

14,015 


* Many in the unclassified list belong in the 
fields listed above. When fields of service 
are not indicated in the reports sent to the 
A.V.A. Washington Office it becomes necessary 
to report such memberships as unclassified. 
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The Business Meeting of the Home 
Economics Section of A.V.A. 


RuTH FREEGARD 


Vice-President, Home Economics in A.V .A. 


Th E business meeting of the Home Eco- 
nomics Section Friday morning, December 
4, 1936, gave brief consideration to six 
items in particular: 

1. The committee on the memorial for 
Miss Adelaide S$. Baylor, beloved federal 
chief who passed away last winter, reported 
the decision to use the funds for an oil 
portrait for the federal office of vocational 
home economics education. Opportunity 
will be provided for contributions from 
those not notified of the plan previously. 

2. The home economics contributions in 
the report on Objectives and Standards of 
Achievement under preparation through the 
Executive Committee of the A.V.A. were 
endorsed. 

3. The recommendations of the Steering 
Committee of the National Association of 
State Supervisors of Home Economics Ed- 
ucation were presented for endorsement of 
the home economics section of A.V.A. as 
the program of work for this section. A 
motion passed authorized the appointment 
of a Planning Committee of Home Eco- 
nomics in A.V.A. with representatives from 
all phases of home economics represented 
in the association. 

4. The report on the program for junior 
organizations in vocational home economics 
departments followed several meetings held 
during the convention. No definite recom- 
mendations for next steps were made be- 
yond those already under consideration in 
determining feasible plans of organization 
and satisfactory relations with the long 
established Student Club Department in 
the American Home Economics Association- 

5. An informal report was made regard- 
ing home economics in the JouRNAL of the 


A.V.A. in relation to the policies being 
more definitely crystallized, and announce- 
ment was made of the appointment of Mary 
Beeman of Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, as the editor represent- 
ing home economics. Reports of recom- 
mendations of both the outgoing and in- 
coming editors were made. 

6. An announcement was made of the 
radio broadcast for Saturday, December 6, 
on what the new vocational funds for home 
economics will mean in an expanding 
program. 

The meeting closed with a request for 
suggestions for program plans for next year 
and for unity in working for vocational 
home economics. 





National Conégress of Parents and 
Teachers 


“The Place of the Home in the Com- 
munity” is to be the theme of the Forty- 
first Annual Convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, to be 
held in Richmond, Virginia, May 3-7, 
1937, it is announced by Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
worthy, National President. Delegates 
representing a membership of nearly 2,000,- 
000 in more than 25,000 parent-teacher as- 
sociations are expected to attend the con- 
vention. 

As part of the celebration of the Fortieth 
Anniversary of the founding of the Na- 
tional Congress, which is being observed 
during 1937, each state congress is being 
invited to send one or more of its pioneer 
workers to the national convention. Found- 
ers will be honored at a Tree Planting 
Ceremony on Sunday, May 2, 1937. 
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Neglected Values 


ARTHUR 


University 


Tux basic philosophy underlying indus- 
trial arts education is one concerned with 
the culture, growth, and social adjustment 
of personality. The skills and knowledge 
acquired are means to those ends and 
should never be regarded as ends in them- 
selves. The controlling aims of the intel- 
ligent teacher are the changes to be 
wrought in boys by their experiences in the 
shop and drawing room. ‘The whole pur- 
pose is changes in boys, not changes in the 
wood, metal, or other materials used. From 
the very beginning of the history of edu- 
cational handwork in the schools, this fact 
has stood out clearly in the literature of 
the field. Yet many teachers are led away 
from the primary purpose of their teach- 
ing by the interesting materials, processes 
and projects used to provide the experiences 
necessary to produce the desired changes in 
boys. Herice, important values in indus- 
trial arts teaching are often neglected. Let 
us consider three of these neglected values 
which are greatly needed in the culture, 
growth, and social adjustment of modern 
youth. 

First, there is inherent in the industrial 
arts experiences the possibility of develop- 
ing the important intellectual habit of an- 
alyzing and planning every undertaking be- 
fore beginning work, and the supplemen- 
tary habits of concentration and persistence 
when once a project is undertaken. Here 
is a tremendously significant item in all ed- 
ucation. ‘There are few places in the en- 
tire school program of experiences where 
these intellectual habits can be so specifi- 
cally and so easily developed. The folly of 
beginning work on a project before one 
has carefully analyzed and planned it is per- 





in Industrial Arts 


B. MAYS 


of Illinois 


fectly evident to any boy who will think 
about his work. The teacher needs only 
to emphasize it and insist that nothing shall 
ever be started in the shop or drawing 
room by any pupil before it has been 
thought through from beginning to end and 
a definite plan of procedure has been 
worked out. There must be no exceptions 
made, and the pupil must be led frequently 
to consider the value of such a prac- 
tice. When the habit is established in the 
shop activities of the pupil, the teacher 
must help him to generalize it into an 
ideal applicable in all of life’s experiences. 
This can be done by any good teacher who 
himself possesses these same habits and who 
is keenly alive to their value as attributes 
of successful living. 

Closely related to the habits of analysis 
and planning are those of concentration 
upon and perseverance-to-completion in any 
work one undertakes. Here again, as in all 
habit formation, there must be no excep- 
tions permitted, and there must be constant 
repetition. It is astonishing how effective 
shop courses can be in developing these hab- 
its in the work of the shop. They some- 
times develop themselves unattended by the 
teacher’s oversight. But their growth 
should never be left to chance. It requires 
constant vigilance and persistence on the 
part of the teacher, and he, obviously, must 
himself exhibit the possession of these hab- 
its in all his own work. When such habits 
become established, as shop habits, then they 
should be raised to the level of life ideals 
by a tactful and frequent comment from 
the teacher. He needs often to point out 
their values and how they may be grown 
and used in every phase of one’s life. Mod- 
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ern boys cannot afford to go out into the 
vocational and community life of this era 
without being equipped with the general- 
ized habits of concentration and persist- 
ence. 

The second value, too often neglected, is 
that of a genuine appreciation of beauty 
in design and construction. Such apprecia- 
tion is a necessary part of one’s culture and 
joy of life, and it is of growing vocational 
importance. Happily we find ourselves in 
an era of increasingly beautiful architec- 
ture, of well-designed furniture, of artis- 
tically wrought jewelry, fabrics, floor 
coverings and many other products of orna- 
mentation and utility. This is an age when 
the creation of beauty in the manufactured 
products of daily consumption and use is 
the life vocation of thousands of workers. 
The creation of beauty has become a mat- 
ter of great economic importance. We have 
the recognized vocations of window dec- 
orator, interior decorator of houses, cars, 
and railway coaches, landscape architect, 
designer of books, leather goods, jewelry, 
clothing, wall paper, fabrics, tin cans, auto- 
mobiles, furniture, and of almost every man- 
made product. The growing appreciation of 
beauty in design depends for its perpetua- 
tion not alone upon well-trained profes- 
sional designers but even more upon trained 
consumers. Such appreciation is one of the 
essential attributes of civilization and of 
personal culture and is a necessary element 
in full, rich living. It is also the basis of 


success in numerous important vocations.. 


In a democracy none is so poor that he 
need be deprived of the pleasure which 
comes from understanding and feeling 
beauty which confronts him increasingly 
wherever he goes. 

Few school experiences can equal those 
of the drawing room and industrial arts 
shop for opportunities to develop the needed 
appreciations of good design, good construc- 
tion, and good finish in all made things. 
Not even the art class offers superior op- 
portunities. How unfortunate it is that 
this possibility in industrial arts instruc- 


tion is so generally neglected! Part of the 
fault is that of the teacher-training institu- 
tions which so often over-emphasize tech- 
nical knowledge in manual and machine 
skills at the expense of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion. Part of the fault is indifference to 
the beauty phases of life on the part of the 
teacher regardless of the character of 
his professional training. Any intelligent 
teacher who desires to do so can bring 
himself, through his own efforts, to a high 
appreciation of good design and beauty in 
all man-made things. Having done this, 
he will, almost without intention and as a 
matter of contagion, instil similar feelings 
and desires in his pupils. Much has been 
said and written on this theme throughout 
the history of industrial arts education, but 
little has been done. It is increasingly im- 
portant that teachers in this field give earn- 
est attention to the growth of aesthetic ap- 
preciation among the youth of America. In 
this age we can’t afford longer to neglect it. 

The third of the greatly neglected values 
in industrial arts education is moral educa- 
tion. It is a major responsibility of all 
teachers but particularly of the industrial 
arts teacher because of his superior oppor- 
tunities. Few instructors are able to main- 
tain closer relationships with their pupils 
than are those in the shops and drafting 
rooms. Here the informal character of the 
teaching, the individual quality of most of 
the instruction, and the inherent nature of 
the work done create a remarkable situa- 
tion for effective moral education. The 
most disquieting aspect of modern civili- 
zation is the lack of a more universal ad- 
herence to high moral standards of thought 
and conduct. Employers complain far 
more often regarding the lack of depend- 
ability and honor among young employees 
than about lack of skill and_ technical 
knowledge. Much can be done by indus- 
trial arts teachers to remedy this dangerous 
condition, therefore much should be done 
by them. By vigilant, persistent insistence 
upon honesty in all shop and drawing ac- 
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tivities, by extracting the moral elements 
from every significant incident in the day’s 
work, and by a friendly, tactful insistence 
upon high moral ideals, pupils will come 
gradually to develop both sound moral hab- 
its and high moral standards. It is not only 
easier to be honorable in the work of the 
industrial arts class than in most other 
school activities but the value of high 
standards is more readily seen. One may 
dishonestly copy an essay in the English 
class or a problem in the mathematics class, 
but he can’t pretend that a dimension is 
true when it isn’t, nor can he make a poor 
piece of shop work seem otherwise than 
poor. All this is easily learned by boys in 
the shop, but such learning will not neces- 
sarily be carried over into the larger areas 
of life unless a wise teacher, who is him- 
self highly moral, helps them to generalize 
from their shop experiences. Many excel- 
lent teachers feel this responsibility keenly 
and render great service to society by fully 
capitalizing the frequent opportunity in 
the industrial arts room to lead boys to high 
levels of moral understanding and behavior. 
But, all too often, otherwise highly eff- 
cient teachers seem strangely blind or in- 
different to their great opportunities and 
responsibilities in this matter. It seems evi- 
dent that a growing number of both indus- 
trial arts teachers and trade teachers are 
becoming interested in the need for greater 
attention to the moral values latent in in- 


More A.V.A. 


Ar THE San Antonio convention, 
fifty-seven new A.V.A. life members were 
announced. Seven of these were presented 
by various loyal groups of workers. Most 
of the life memberships were taken out by 
individuals, who thus, in a very practical 
way, demonstrated their belief in vocational 
education and practical arts, as well as 
their loyalty to the American Vocational 


dustrial education. It is hard to justify 
teaching which ignores moral education in 
times like these, and the men in our field 
must not fail at this point. The means are 
always close at hand if only the teacher is 
morally alive and is cognizant of his great 
opportunity, and of his duty to society be- 
cause of his opportunity. 

Modern youth must be equipped to face 
a world that is increasingly difficult to un- 
derstand. New knowledge and new skills 
must be acquired by him, but old virtues 
and traits of character, which the race, 
through the ages, has found essential re- 
gardless of the externals of life, are still 
needed. Industrial arts education, because 
of its inherent character, offers unusual 
means of helping boys to equip themselves 
to live successfully in the modern world. 
The values so easily derived from it may, 
however, be neglected, and some of them 
too often are. Only three such values have 
been mentioned here; there are others often 
neglected. But these three—good mental 
habits, appreciation of beauty in structure 
and design, and high moral standards and 
behavior—are supremely needed in modern 
life. These values all lie near the surface 
of the daily experiences of the industrial 
arts class, and the conscientious, skillful 
teacher has only to lift them to the con- 
sciousness of his pupils to give them reality 
and force. Let us not longer neglect these 
vital obligations of the teacher. 


Life Members 


Association. Each group and individual is 
entitled to the recognition which we here- 
with gladly give. 


Life Memberships Presented 


Miss Lillian Peek, Former State Director of 
Home Making, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Austin, Texas. (Presented by the 
teachers of Home Economics of Texas.) 
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Mr. J. T. Reynolds, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, El Paso, Texas. (Presented by El 
Paso Vocational Teachers’ Association.) 

Mr. A. H. Hughey, Superintendent of Schools, 
El Paso, Texas. (Presented by El Paso 
Vocational Teachers’ Association.) 

Mr. J. B. Rutland, State Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Austin, Texas. (Presented by 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture of 
Texas.) 

Engineering Member, Board of Education, Dal- 
las Public Schools, Dallas, Texas. (Pre- 
sented by Faculty of Technical High 
School.) 

Miss Elizabeth C. May, Director, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Prairie View College, 
Prairie View, Texas. (Presented by Col- 
ored Teachers of Home Economics of 
Texas.) 

Mr. Charles R. Allen, 515 Dallas Street, San 
Antonio, Texas. (Sponsored by National 
Association of State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education, and presented by many of 
his friends.) 

* * * 


Life Memberships Taken Out by 
Individuals 

Miss Ruth Freegard, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics, and Vice-President of the 
A.V.A., Lansing, Michigan. 

Miss Annie Brice, Sidney Lanier School, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Mr. A. T. Dwenger, Vocational and Technical 
School, San Antonio, Texas. 

Miss Alba M. Lyster, Vocational and Technical 
School, San Antonio, Texas. 

Miss Mamie Yates, Vocational and Technical 
School, San Antonio, Texas. 

Mr. Seth H. Parsons, Coordinator, High School, 
Lockhart, Texas. 

Mr. Ray L. Martin, State Director of Industrial 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Austin, Texas. 

Mr. Edward L, Williams, Professor of Indus- 
trial Education, A. & M. College, College 
Station, Texas. 

Mr. E. W. Wright, Dallas Technical School, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Miss Laury Murray, Bureau Industrial Teacher 
Training, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 

Mr. Charles Cyrus, Bureau Industrial Teacher 
Training, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


Mr. James R. D. Eddy, State Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Education, Abilene, Texas. 

Mr. G. B. Trimble, Director of Vocational Edu- 
tion, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Mr. Albert Krueger, State Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Education, Austin, Texas. 

Miss Bess Heflin, Home Economics Teacher 
Training, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Mr. Hartman Dignowity, Coordinator, Voca- 
tional School, Houston, Texas. 

Mr. Ralph Barton, Coordinator, High School, 
Cisco, Texas, 

Mr. E. L. R. Bilodeau, Vocational School, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Mr. L. W. Fox, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, San Antonio, Texas 

Mr. William G. Behrens, Coordinator, Voca- 
tional & Technical School, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

N 


— 


r. Colgate Elmer, State Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Education, Kilgore, Texas. 

r. Victor Randel, Professor of Industrial 
Arts, State Teachers’ College, Huntsville, 
Texas, 

Mr. J. G. Grove, Professor of Industrial Arts, 
East Texas State Teachers College, Com- 
merce, Texas. 

Mr. N. B. Read, Head of Vocational Depart- 
ment, High School, Kilgore, Texas. 

Mr. James E. Hill, Sidney Lanier School, San 

Antonio, Texas. 

r. Sam Hamilton, Vocational School, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Mr. J. M. Rooks, Coordinator, High School, 

Dalhart, Texas. 

Mr. O. L. McGahey, Coordinator, High School, 
Ranger, Texas. 

Houston Industrial Teachers’ Association, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Mr. H. D. Bearden, Coordinator, High School, 
Midland, Texas. 

Mr. C. E. Troutz, Principal, Evening School, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Mr. E. R. Alexander, Professor of Agricultural 
Education, A. & M. College, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 

Mr. Henry Ross, Professor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, A. & M. College, College Station, 
Texas. 

Mr. H. D. Peavey, Vocational School, Houston, 

Texas. 

r. Charles A, Johnson, Director of Vocational 

Education, Vocational School, Houston, Tex. 
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Report of the Executive Secretary 


For the Year Ending November 30, 1936 


W: ARE now completing the third 
year of the operation of our Washington 
A. V. A. office. It is gratifying to note 
the continued, steady increase in A. V. A. 
memberships. For three years in succes- 
sion we have increased our total member- 
ships. We have proceeded from less than 
10,000 to over 14,000 members in the last 
three-year period. The report at the con- 
vention this year will show a substantial 
increase in the number of new life mem- 
berships. In accordance with our well- 
established policy in connection with life 
memberships, all receipts from life member- 
ship payments are put into the endowment 
fund, no part of the principal of which is 
used for operating expenses. 

Only a few short years ago, when we 
embarked upon a definite program of secur- 
ing life memberships, we set 1,000 life 
members as our goal. Even though we are 
still passing through a period of economic 
disturbance which has covered several years, 
we have already gone well beyond the one- 
third mark of our total of life member- 
ships. We are making more progress in 
this respect than we had a right to expect. 

During the last three years, with the 
help of our Editorial Board and the Com- 
mittee on Publications of the Executive 
Committee, we have made a substantial be- 
ginning in the development of our profes- 
sional and Association magazine, the 
A. V. A. Journat and News BULLETIN. 
Most of the developments and improvement 
in our publication have come within the 
past two years. 

During the short time that our Washing- 
ton office has been in operation we have 
passed through a very interesting period in 
the development of vocational education. 
There have been numerous issues and prob- 
lems of national import and significance. 
Two important federal laws providing for 


federal appropriations for vocational edu- 
cation have been enacted by the United 
States Congress. Both of these laws passed 
Congress by overwhelming majorities. The 
first of the two laws, the George-Ellzey 
Law, was passed in 1934. The George- 
Deen Law was enacted by Congress in the 
spring of 1936. The George-Ellzey Law 
expires June 30, 1937. The George-Deen 
Law becomes operative July 1, 1937. In 
spite of the fact that this latter law was 
enacted only a few months ago, the vari- 
ous states and local communities are already 
at work planning for substantial develop- 
ments in the various phases of vocational 
education because of the expected availabil- 
ity of the George-Deen funds. 

In the operation of the Washington of- 
fice the Executive Committee has each year 
planned carefully, outlining the policies of 
operation for the year and in each case 
setting up a very definite annual budget. 
Expenditures under this budget have, of 
course, been reviewed each year by the 
Auditing Committee. We are glad to re- 
port that the Washington office has been 
operated within the proposed budgets and 
without deficits during this three-year 
period. 

Considerable attention has been given to 
the further development of various office 
and Association records. Our membership 
records are now kept in such manner that 
it is possible at the end of any month to 
ascertain the number of members from any 
state and in any field of service in any state. 
The financial transactions of the office in 
relation to the Treasurer’s office have been 
developed in accordance with recommenda- 
tions of our auditing committees. 

In response to suggestions from some of 
our members, we have adopted the system 
of submitting annual statements covering 
the status of payments on life memberships. 
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The response on the part of the partial- 
payment life membership group has been 
most wholesome and cooperative. Pay- 
ments on life memberships are now coming 
in very regularly. Since this system has 
been adopted quite a number of the part- 
payment life memberships have been paid 
up in full. 

But more important than the details in- 
volved in the mechanics of the operation of 
our Association are the problems and op- 
portunities incident to national leadership 
in vocational education and practical arts. 
There has been a significant awakening on 
the part of the people of the United States 
relative to the possibilities in this type of 
education. The need for proper guidance 
facilities and adequate occupational train- 
ing opportunities is becoming much more 
generally understood. In fact, the nation 
is rapidly become vocationally-minded, with 
the result that there is practically a public 
demand for a more adequate vocational 
training program based on actual needs and 
existing conditions. This awakened public 
interest may bring some serious problems. 
Already some well-intentioned individuals 
and groups in their enthusiasm are advocat- 
ing vocational training schemes that in 
many cases have not always been worked 
out on a sound basis. ‘There is danger that 
the growing popularity of vocational educa- 
tion may produce some types or examples 
of occupational training that will not ulti- 
mately be approved. There is need for sane 
guidance in this new era of the expansion of 
vocational education. It is to be hoped that 
the leadership in the American Vocational 
Association may be equal to its task and its 
opportunities. 

It is our belief that we should take defi- 
nite steps to chart the possible and desir- 
able developments in vocational education 
and practical arts education in the years 
just ahead. We should not depend upon a 
hand-to-mouth, year-to-year planning and 
developing. Through cooperative efforts 
with other organizations in a position to be 
of material assistance in this planning, we 


should analyze economic and social facts 
and trends for the purpose of mapping out 
a long-term program. 

Such planning should, of course, contem- 
plate cordial and constant cooperation with 
the larger economic and social forces of this 
country. Labor, employer, farm, educa- 
tional and women organization groups have 
much to contribute in the steady develop- 
ment of the cause to which our Associa- 
tion is committed. Cooperation with these 
various agencies should not be left to hap- 
hazard chance opportunities. In good faith 
and with a ready recognition of the leader- 
ship of these other groups, we should join 
hands in a common cause of tremendous sig- 
nificance in the stability and security of 
youth. 

There are many men and women of 
large capabilities in our A. V. A. member- 
ship. It is our judgment that we should 
take advantage of the large potential leader- 
ship in our organization and develop a 
much more effective vocational education 
and practical arts leadership service through 
the work of more committees in each field 
of service represented in our Association. 
A working association is a strong and effec- 
tive association. We must always avoid 
asking too much service from a few of our 
leaders and too little service from the ma- 
jority of our membership. 

Our annual conventions should make a 
definite contribution in the development of 
public opinion, the exchange of experiences 
and judgments and in the formulation of 
new and more acceptable practices in our 
program of occupational adjustment and 
training. It is quite possible that a special 
small committee in each division of our 
Association, appointed for the purpose, 
could make some valuable suggestions for 
modifications and improvement in our con- 
vention technique. It is not our intention 
in our annual conventions to hold just an- 
other convention or meeting. 

It would perhaps be wise for us to study 
the analysis of the personnel of our mem- 
bership. Some small groups have as large 
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a membership on the Executive Committee 
as some other divisions with a very large 
proportion of the entire membership. Sug- 
gestions have come to us several times re- 
cently to the effect that it might be wise 
for us to seriously study the structure of 
our organization. It has been felt by some 
that a smaller Executive Board of Control 
could meet more frequently and thus serve 
the Association more effectively than an 
Executive Committee of the present size. 
It would be wise to refrain from forming 
judgments in this matter until the situa- 
tion has been examined carefully. If modi- 
fication should be made in our structure, it 
should be done with the thought of having 
adequate membership on a general board of 
control, board of trustees or board of di- 
rectors, with perhaps a smaller executive 
group functioning more frequently than our 
present budget and the size of our present 
Executive Committee now permits. 

We should look forward to the develop- 
ment of effective radio programs both on a 
national basis and supplemented by various 
state and local programs. Radio programs, 
to be effective, must be carefully planned 
and conducted by those who understand the 
possibilities and limitations of radio as a 
means of informing the public and creating 
public sentiment. It is no longer possible 
to keep the ear of the radio public with a 
poorly organized, indifferently handled 
radio program. On the other hand, the 
radio is as powerful as ever when intelli- 
gently used. 


Requests are constantly increasing for 


information as to the purpose and service 
of the American Vocational Association as 
an Association. We should without delay 
prepare a leaflet setting forth the purposes 
and objectives of our Association. In addi- 
tion, we need adequate informational ma- 
terial available for general reading, setting 
forth the objectives and methods of voca- 
tional education and practical arts. This 
material should be prepared without delay. 

In closing this report, I desire to express 
my appreciation for the courteous and in- 


creasingly effective cooperation of the vari- 
ous state vocational association officers. The 
significance and possibilities of our state 
vocational associations are becoming con- 
stantly more apparent. The Washington 
office is the service agency for these state 
vocational associations. 
Respectfully submitted, 
L. H. Dennis. 





Undelivered A.V. A. Journals 


Now and then we receive word from one 
of our A.V.A. members stating that some 
issue or issues of the A.V.A. JoURNALS 
have not been received. After each issue of 
the A.V.A. Journat the Post Office 
notifies us of JoURNALS undelivered. Dur- 
ing the past year we have kept a record of 
the notices received from the Post Office 
relative to undelivered JouRNALS. We 
find that during 1936 there were 823 
JOURNALS undelivered. Inasmuch as there 
are four issues of the JouRNAL, this makes 
an average of 206 JourNALSs for each issue. 
There are not as many as this undelivered 
of the February issue and more than this 
number are undelivered of the September 
issue. The Post Office Department has 
given us the following reasons for the non- 
delivery of these 823 A.V.A. JourNALS: 


Insufficient Address .............. 20 
SED acecais dns ap oiack wenn Sa oo 0 6 
Removed, Left No Address....... 66 
ae ee 579 
Unclaimed or Not Found......... 96 
RE Renee een ree ere I 


No such Number, Town or School 55 


In the light of the above analysis, it 
would seem as if we might reduce our pub- 
lication and mailing costs somewhat if our 
members would always keep Secretaries of 
State Vocational Associations and our of- 
fice informed as to mailing addresses and 
change of addresses. We are sure our 
members will be glad to cooperate with us 
in an attempt to reduce the number of 
JourNats that are not delivered to mem- 
bers for reasons stated above. 
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Report of Treasurer 


December 1, 1935, to November 30, 1936, inclusive 


RECEIPTS 
ene i ND OOO nec dncdssdendnckies dukes dcaueeboasence $1,782.98 
DE ein 5o-0s.cnedesnVerdeeesnercsnesnwasssasawe as $13,689.53 
IE 6 cin Ck oe bene Renee deeeie sanweRaNabanecdeuhy ek 1,926.28 
Ce ot ce nase Pei w hk hee k ewes ee ae ee Ree bee ee 291.90 
i IR. odcadawesieda ete saya veark eee eben een 1,195.00 
Advance Proceeds San Antonio Convention...................0.5- “ 2,235.00 
reer ere Per Peer Te EEE Teer rT rrr ery 712.50 
NL, id kbwceuadwhadeded kas nd ck Rh Ons Gee ebsa dons eeeut eke tenes 54.18 
EE NO UNE Shin scdkicescddetidtiascsrsaduewdeneduesndonse 2,356.27 
a 22,460.66 
DISBURSEMENTS $24,243.64 
DON deca winndsnpanen SP eT ee ee eT ree a Tre re eee $6,420.00 
et SE SN is 56 dau cee Cone eehesKaceheseesphelenas 991.30 
ID aii Faw sats cede eeNeRiSeORCRE Cees aren deeeedeaKs 2,157.66 
Rene er ne ee eS eee rer er rr 3,708.01 
ee 6 onc ace keen Reaed dawanecnas saesenaempaessel 294.11 
CC NNND over vestvevkssesscvedevasedaun $228.15 
I 5-0 enyVdvant enone re ssdesedatse teens eeseutn 400.90 
629.05 
Expense—Chicago Convention: 
Chicago Convention Committee ..............00..0e000: $501.25 
Se, Se ID 6 6.50 00 cbse di cds neesewrseces 200.00 
Miscellaneous, Commercial Exhibits .................... 55-42 
756.67 
Pemia—Beaeek BAWGOk, GAG) oo cic es scecccassedensincviswoseree 337-65 
Te eT eT ETT eer EET TO oT Tre err er ere 37.50 
EE Wihinacad a eee he Reed e a eek Reon RNNS ORE dad OS Se wwe ROR ag bee ae No 900.00 
PED TROD | on ok oes co ce nenrdndensseaiovcekeeesvess 876.92 
ee SU DD dint okoee ce Soa swsaeidneseenesncReevenvaxnees 173.22 
Miscellaneous (Bookkeeping, Publicity. Insurance, Dues refund, Payroll 
errr Terr re Te Tre er er errr rer rere 479-07 
Legislative Expense: 
EE Sikco ssi shgekdayareeenhs wekennded Cdn eadanks $2,622.68 
PND > kc onn.cucswawdunerahirwasesavedeaetanbnts 1,186.71 
ne 3,809.39 
$21,570.55 
rs i; Ce SOON SNS rs toa rcvees cava divwavenns db eeveskeneaees 2,673.09 
$24,243.64 
TOTAL ASSETS AT NOVEMBER 30, 1936 ai 
eens tis Tae SO Bs a: 6.0 6-2 6460 6609560500955 4 454505 cee renee $2,673.09 
Certificate of Beneficial Interest (No. 51) The Title Mortgage and Management Co. 3,833.99 
WR TUE. Nicki t cc ewencedewaseeabecsde 6300000666504% cen erbdan ew sn 65 089 22,000.00 
$28,507.08 


Total in Life Membership Fund—$z1,560.00. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Cuartes W. Sy Lvesrer, Treasurer. 
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The 1937 Baltimore Convention 


‘hme American Vocational Association 
will hold its next annual convention in 
Baltimore, Maryland, December 1-4, 1937. 
This will be the thirty-first annual voca- 
tional convention where men and women 
from the various fields of vocational and 
practical arts education meet with repre- 
sentatives of trades and industry, organized 
labor, business, agriculture and the home, 
to plan for the welfare of prospective and 
employed workers in America, and to dis- 
cuss the many problems of education and 
employment confronting them. 


Twentieth Anniversary of the Smith- 
Hughes Act 


This year brings the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Vocational Act by Congress. It is most 
fitting that the national convention for 
1937 be near the Capital of the United 
States. It is there that the Smith-Hughes 
Act and subsequent vocational legislation 
have been authorized by Congress for the 
benefit of millions of youth and adults of 
America. Due recognition of such law 
enactments and appreciation to the men 
and women responsible for such construc- 
tive work will mark many of the sessions 
of the Baltimore Convention. ‘To pause 
long enough to celebrate this occasion and 
review the accomplishments in the various 
fields of vocational education will show in 
a small way what vocational education has 
meant to the people of this land of ours 
during the last twenty years. Vocational 
educators will honor the fathers of the 
original national vocational act in a suit- 
able manner. 


Affiliated Associations 


Preceding the general convention, the 
National Association of State Directors of 
Vocational Education will meet on No- 


vember 29 and 30. On Wednesday, De- 
cember 1, the National Association of State 
Supervisors of Home Economics, the Na- 
tional Association of State Supervisors of 
Agriculture, and the National Association 
of State Supervisors of Industrial Education 
will be in session. Meetings will also begin 
on Wednesday for the Teacher-Trainers of 
Agriculture, Home Economics, and Indus- 
The National Council of 
Local Administrators of Vocational Educa- 
tion will open its meetings with a luncheon 
on December 1, 1937. 


trial Education. 


Local Arrangements 


The local convention committees have 
been organized and they started to work in 
January. Dr. A. K. Getman, President, 
and Mr. L. H. Dennis, Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, met with the chairmen of the local 
committees and representative of the Bal- 
timore Association of Commerce, the Hotel 
Association, city officials, and others, on 
Thursday, January 21. 

Dr. David E. Weglein, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Baltimore, is the 
Honorary Convention Chairman, and 
Charles W. Sylvester, Director of the Di- 
vision of Vocational Education, is the gen- 
eral chairman. 

Suitable and attractive arrangements are 
being made for the many meetings of the 
association. Hotel accommodations will be 
adequate and at reasonable cost. More 
than 50,000 square feet of space on the 
exhibition floor of the New Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory will be used for the Com- 
mercial Exhibits and the displays of the 
vocational education work in Baltimore. 
Large and commodious rooms are avail- 
able for the section meetings of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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F. F. A. News Notes 


I: THE chapter contest is any indication, 
the year 1937 should be a record year for 
the F.F.A. Over 450 chapter entries have 
been received by the national office from 34 
States for the 1937 National Chapter Con- 
test ... a record which has not been 
equalled by any previous year. 

Below is a copy of the score card used in 
the national chapter contest, with scores 
allowed on each item. ‘The selection of 
the winners will be based partly on the 
quality of the program of work and partly 
on the actual accomplishments of the chap- 
ter in terms of the program. Emphasis is 
placed on activities organized and carried 
out by the chapter as a group. 


Report on 
Program accom- 
of work plishments 
submitted submitted 
by Janu- by Sep- 
ary 15 tember 1 
1. Supervised practice .... 50 150 
ee ere er 40 120 
3. Community service ..... 40 120 
a eer 30 go 
5. Earnings and savings... 30 go 
6. Conduct of meetings. .. 20 60 
errr 20 60 
ere ee 20 60 
Total perfect score... 250 750 
Prizes are awarded to the following 
chapters during the Tenth Convention 
Celebration: 


1. Outstanding chapter of the U.S. 

2. Outstanding chapter in each of the 
other three regions. 

3. Outstanding chapter of Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. 

4. Outstanding chapter in each Associa- 
tion not represented in the above prizes. 


Colorado 


Fifteen Colorado F.F.A. Chapters were 
represented at the Mid-Winter meeting 
held at the Denver Stock Show, January 


19. Colorado membership continues to 
grow. At the time of the meeting there 
were 1,084 paid-up memberships, _rep- 
resenting a gain of 70 per cent over last 
year. 

Virginia 

The Groseclose Chapter of F.F.A.’s at 
Nassawadox, Virginia, is sponsoring a state 
wide egg laying contest this year. It started 
December 7, 1936, and will close Novem- 
ber, 1, 1937. The Hatcherymen of Vir- 
ginia are cooperating, and will give 1,800 
baby chicks as prizes to the boys with best 
individual hens. The School Board of 
Northampton County is also cooperating by 
furnishing an up-to-date laying house with 
all equipment and a man to look after the 
hens. Fifty-five Virginia F.F.A.’s have 
pens in the contest. 

The results of the first month show the 
following: 

Joe Sedivy of the Midway Chapter, in 
Dinwiddie County, had the best hen, with 
22 eggs for the 25 days. Joe also had the 
best pen, with an average of 19 eggs per 
hen for the 25 days. 

The Lloyds Chapter had the best chap- 
ter records for this period with an average 
number of 10.41 eggs per hen for the 25 
days from 6 pens. 

Better results are expected for January, 
after all the hens become better acclimated 
to their new living quarters. 


Tennessee 


Day by day interest in the Tenth Con- 
vention Celebration is gathering momen- 
tum. We have received word from Ten- 
nessee that its State Adviser “would like to 
see every local chapter president in Ten- 
nessee at the Tenth Convention Celebration 
and every one of them wearing a Future 
Farmer blazer and cap . . . one hundred 
and fifty-three F.F.A. chapter presidents 
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from Tennessee in Kansas City in October, 
all wearing blazers and caps and traveling 
in a caravan.” ‘That, indeed, would be a 
worthy goal. 


California 


The Hanford Chapter of Future 
Farmers has a contest on, in cooperation 
with the United States Biological Survey, 
in the eradication of predatory animals, 
rodents and pests which annually cost the 
farmer, poultryman and stock raiser thou- 
sands of dollars. 

The contest runs for 60 days, when the 
winners will be banqueted by the losing 
team, each side having half the chapter. 
The points range from 10 for a mouse up 
to 1,000 for a coyote. At a recent checkup, 
it was found that the Hanford boys had 
brought in 31 coyotes, 612 jackrabbits, 93 
ground squirrels, 16 skunks, 2 weasels, 11 
opossums, 154 mice, 16 rats, 320 sparrows, 
52 destructive hawks and 15 crows, in addi- 
tion to many other pests not counted for 
points. 


North Dakota 


Future Farmers in North Dakota are 
planning and preparing for their annual 
Future Farmer Convention and Public 
Speaking Contest to be held at :he North 
Dakota Agricultural College, May 6, 7, 
and 8, in connection with the North Dakota 
vocational agriculture judging contest. 

Members of the Bottineau Chapter, 
which is located in the northwestern sec- 
tion of North Dakota, are cooperating with 
the United States Conservation Service in 
protecting and maintaining the wild life in 
their territory. Heavy losses during the 
winter among upland game birds is com- 
mon, due to heavy snows. As a result the 
F.F.A. have decided to cooperate by 
building feeding hoppers. The U. S. Con- 
servation Service is furnishing the material 
and the boys are building the hoppers, 
which are then distributed in sheltered 
spots where the birds can get to them. 


More A.V.A. Life Members 
(Continued from page 63) 


Business Training Division, Houston Vocational 
School, Houston, Texas. 

Miss Vivian Johnson, Home Economics Teacher 
Trainer, Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, Texas. 

Miss Margaret Weeks, Dean of Home Eco- 
nomics, Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, Texas. 

Miss Lenora Walters, District Supervisor of 
Home Economics, Taylor School, Houston, 
Texas. 

Miss Nell E. Dearmont, District Supervisor of 
Home Economics, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Mr. R. T. Kerr, Vocational 
Teacher, Donie, Texas. 

Mr. Harry B. Gerbens, Industrial Arts Teacher, 
Port Arthur, Texas. 

Mr. W. C. Hooper, Coordinator, High School, 
Brownwood, Texas. 

Mr. C. C. Williams, Coordinator, High Schools, 
Sweetwater, Texas. 

Part-Time Department, Big 
School, Big Spring, Texas. 

Mr. Miguel Carrasco, Director, Smelter Voca- 
tional School, El Paso, Texas. 

Mr. A. J. Prasatik, Teacher of Industrial 
Arts, Rocky Mount School, Overton, Texas. 

Mrs. Bess H. Stratton, Vocational and Techni- 
cal School, San Antonio, Texas. 


Agricultural 


Spring High 


Methodist Home Vocational Schocl, Waco, 
Texas. 

Texarkana Vocational High School, Texarkana, 
Texas. 





Interpretation of Policies and Programs 
(Continued from page 15) 


the further development of vocational edu- 
cation in home economics. 

5. To expand as necessary and improve 
teacher training programs. 

6. To extend in-service training to more 
home economics teachers through well- 
trained leadership. 

7. Lastly—to replan our program in 
such a way that vocational funds will make 
(a) a vital contribution to home economics 
as a whole, and (4) a maximum contribu- 
tion to the entire educational program. 
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The National Organization of the 


Future Craltemen of America 


ROBERT 


DF sna cne speakers on this program 
have told you something of The Future 
Craftsmen of America movement. 

I am sure that you all know that on 
November 3 a national election was held 
in this country for the purpose of electing 
a President of the United States. Also that 
you know this election was conducted by 
the people of the United States. However, 
you may not all know that during the same 
week, or, to be exact, on November 7, an- 
other national election was held in Detroit, 
Michigan, for the purpose of electing 
officers for The Future Craftsmen of 
America, and that this election was con- 
ducted by boys sent as delegates from local 
chapters of Future Craftsmen of America 
from several states. I was elected presi- 
dent of that organization and was.at the 
same time delegated by the boys to bring 
the report of our organization meeting to 
you today. 

The Michigan chapter of ‘The Future 
Craftsmen of America was host to the dele- 
gates to the National Convention. The 
meeting was called to order and Rev. P. W. 
Pullinger, of the Grace Episcopal Church, 
gave the invocation. 

The convention opened with about one 
hundred and thirty boys present. These 
boys represented many states of the Union 
—Oregon on the West, Pennsylvania on 
the East, Oklahoma on the South, and 
Michigan on the North. Many of these 
boys had traveled long distances to be pres- 


* Robert Stimac is the National President of 
The Future Craftsmen of America. He is a 
printing student in Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


STIMAC* 


ent at this organization meeting, and I 
know that it was not lack of interest that 
kept many others from attending. 

Following the prayer by Rev. P. W. Pul- 
linger, a temporary chairman was elected. 
The official voting delegates presented cre- 
dential to a credentials committee which 
consisted of Jacob Siddle of Trevor- 
ton, Pennsylvania; Robert Williams of 
Shawnee, Oklahoma; and Charles Ander- 
son of Gary, Indiana; with three adult ad- 
visers—Irvin Noall of Salt Lake City, 
Utah; R. P. Lewis of Stillwater, Okla- 
homa; and Frank Supplee of Trevorton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Following the certification of delegates, 
the Provisional Constitution, as prepared 
by your committee of the American Voca- 
tional Association, was adopted. 

This Constitution was the guide in con- 
ducting the organization meeting. 

A copy of this Provisional Constitution 
was included in the bulletin which carried 
the call for a National Organization 
meeting. 

The following committees were then ap- 
pointed: Ritual and Ceremonial ; Constitu- 
tion and By-laws; Degrees, Awards, and 
Contests; Publicity; Budget; Colors, Em- 
blems, and Regalia; Resolutions; and Con- 
vention. 

The first day’s meeting was adjourned at 
noon, November 6, and the convention was 
reconvened on the morning of the follow- 
ing day, at which time officers were elected 
and committee reports received. 

In addition to a president, four vice- 
presidents were elected as provided for in 
the Provisional Constitution—one from 
each of the four administrative regions for 
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Vocational Education ini the United States. 
These are: Beverly Francks, Ponca City, 
Oklahoma; Chester Olroyd, Joliet, Illinois ; 
Max Green, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; and 
Aldo Fontanini, Salem, Oregon. 

The national secretary is Phillip Eisen- 
berg of Detroit, Michigan. 

The adult treasurer elected by the boys 
is Mr. George Fern, formerly of Texas. 

The Provisional Constitution provides 
for the election or appointment of five adult 
advisers. I believe your American Voca- 
tional Association is arranging for these ap- 
pointments. 

The Provisional Constitution also pro- 
vides for an executive secretary to be elected 
by the National Council of The Future 
Craftsmen of America. 

Through your efforts the Future Crafts- 
men of America has been formed. 

The members of your Future Crafts- 
men of America Committee, and others, are 
taking part in the program being presented 
here today. They have worked hard; they 
have had no other thought than the promo- 
tion of the industrial youth of America. 

A resolution was adopted by the boys at 
our national convention thanking the 
American Vocational Association, as an 
educational body, for the work they have 
done in making this organization of the 
industrial youth of America possible. This 
resolution asked further that you, through 
your organization, and through your mem- 
bership, continue to promote the Future 
Craftsmen of America movement. 

We look forward to an organization of 
American boys, interested in craftsmanship, 
having thousands of members. From our 
American youths will come your future 
craftsmen. We will build your bridges, 
we will build more comfortable homes, we 
will build safer and faster transportation 
systems, and we will be the ones who will 
build and maintain finer systems of com- 
munication. 

One of the first things we must do is to 
organize chapters, both local and state, so 


that at our next national convention we 
will have representatives from every state 
in this great nation of ours, and a total 
membership running into the 
thousands. 


tens of 


Many of you now have clubs or organ- 
izations in your schools. These clubs may 
become affiliated with the Future Crafts- 
men of America movement. 

Your industrial arts, shop, and voca- 
tional teachers are now the sponsors of these 
clubs, and these men should continue to 
form the sponsoring group who will spon- 
sor the formation of local chapters of the 
Future Craftsmen of America throughout 
the United States. 

Of the thousands of such teachers, both 
members and non-members of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, but few are 
represented here today. This will necessi- 
tate considerable assistance on the part of 
state and city directors and supervisors in 
order that the teachers who actually come 
into contact with the boys may obtain the 
needed information and assistance required 
to enable the teachers to begin the forma- 
tion of local chapters in their schools. 

It is already evident that in certain states 
this assistance has been given. 

We hope to make this organization self- 
supporting by means of fees to be charged 
for charters and memberships; and with a 
large membership, such as we expect to 
have, this is possible. 

To provide recognition of craftsmanship, 
a system of degrees and awards will be 
worked out and a degree will be awarded to 
the boy who shows his craftsmanship. Be- 
sides having the degrees awarded locally, 
there will be state degrees ; carrying this still 
further, there will be National Craftsman 
degrees. 

We are planning to have national con- 
tests to establish ceremonials and emblems 
for our organization, and we hope to even- 
tually carry on national contests for each 
craft, the winner of which will, of course, 
be suitably rewarded. 
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A.V.A. Membership Analysis 


January 31, 1937 


*Membership *Membership Membership Membership 
November November January January 
30,1935 30,1936 31,1936 31,1937 


Alabama . ae 180 271 264 321 
Alaska 1 25 20 6 
Arizona .. 32 33 33 45 
Arkansas 93 133 32 — 
California 397 437 309 463 
Colorado 110 93 —- 120 
Connecticut 229 260 118 159 
Delaware 72 73 67 41 
125 166 142 174 
372 414 403 422 
103 42 —- 85 
64 67 60 71 
Illinois 1,465 1,215 490 587 
Indiana 533 560 547 568 
Iowa 182 253 240 248 
Kansas 181 168 168 171 
221 192 162 167 
Louisiana 131 162 129 56 
Maine 132 120 97 108 
Maryland 232 175 115 149 
Massachusetts 611 687 63 662 
Michigan 429 596 592 693 
Minnesota .. 88 191 152 214 
Mississippi ° 139 170 100 212 
Missouri 353 283 1 158 
Montana 40 43 1 6 
Nebraska eu 188 155 149 149 
Nevada ‘ 37 38 34 39 
New Hampshire 15 47 46 18 
New Jersey 341 339 321 349 
New Mexico 82 100 64 
New York 1,422 1,357 
North Carolina 235 268 
North Dakota 62 60 
Ohio i 658 
Oklahoma 279 
Oregon 78 75 
Pennsylvania 548 
Puerto Rico 96 106 
Rhode Island 2 a 
South Carolina ran 226 
South Dakota ae 75 20 
281 
829 
59 114 
Vermont eed 31 
Virginia 366 
ee 74 84 
Washington, D. C. P 7 65 
West Virginia : 118 
917 
59 67 
1 i 
1 2 





Life Memberships 





* End of membership year. 
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